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Look it over from head to foot, peruse its pages, size up 
our style—just let your lamps rest a moment on our illus- 









port, tone, dignity, and the great things it advocates. 


We believe that everything should be done in a stylish, sensible 
and substantial manner, and we are putting thousands of dollars in- i teil Bdal : 
to the plant, because we believe we should let other folks know that 1 ey eeeeeeone 









the Negro will appreciate and patronize 
that sentiment coming from his leaders. 
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Ry thing to be thankful for each month. 
tS 





HERE’S no mistake about it, the hero of the gridiron is the man 
of the hour. It 


doesn’t make a bit el crea cated d Rican a h 
° ome , 00 we mus ea B ) 
gg eco So g e to produce as much or more than we 


he is handy with 
the pigskin, he’s all right with all feminity. 

No doubt many of our old patrons will recognize the young foot- 
ball hero and his bright-eyed little admirer—they appeared on the N 
cover of the HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE a year ago. Since 
that time we have had hundreds of requests for the picture. As 
we were unable to supply the demand, we are reproducing the 
picture for the benefit of those who were unable to purchase a copy 
of the November issue last year, as well as for the many who re- 
quested the picture for framing. 
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TO HUMAN VANITY WE PLEAD GUILTY RIGHTS KNOW NO SECTION 


HE MAGAZINE ought to speak for itself. How does it O UR MENTAL DIGESTION cannot assimilate the principle 
measure up with anything the race has ever attempted? that any kind of American soldier can be Jim-Crowed. U. S. 
Senator Shepherd, of Texas, in attempting to drive home the theory of 


; : : : Negru inferiority, in conversing with President Wilson, remarked 
trations. If you wish to get into that serious mood, a state or con- h bvi a tery tall th fal 
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there was a Jim Crow law honey-combing the entire city of Houston. 


If this is a war of democracy against autocracy, can it be that 


we have gotten out of the pauper class, and have the means with Slave oligarchy is still towering over the helpless Negro, no matter 
which to do some things as they should be done. We believe that how deserving he may be? 
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z e home more attractive, how to serve better meals, how to keep yourself young j risks the perils of the submarine 
and girls to stand up, and be and beautiful. Are you grateful? If you are, subscribe today; or if you are 
i already a subscriber, induce some friend to subscribe and you will have some- 


OUR COVER PAGE conclusively that the Negro of all men is the Superman. They wear 


the American uniform. They wore it at El Caney, they wore it at 
San Juan Hill, and they wore it at Carrizal. The grand old flag 





battered up he is, if to moke two grins grow where there was only a grouch before.”—Elbert Hubbard. 
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rule of the monstrous master class of the 


Can it be that this rule is forbidding him 
the very essence and glory, which today 
has forced every civilized nation into war 
against the very brutality from which all 
animated nature takes fright? 

And yet the folds of the great American 
flag which no Negro has ever disgraced, 
cannot shelter him in certain parts of the 
United States. Rights are rights. It is 
not a question of facility, nor should it 
be a question of geographic boundaries. 


THE COLOR LINE 

HE UNITED STATES has drafted 

into the army, about 100,000 Negro 
troops. If the sober, serious opinion were 
to be given by the sincere white man, he 
would answer in truthful fashion that the 
Negro has been ill treated in America for 
well nigh three centuries, suffering every 
horror of infamous, inhuman hate, re- 
proached, maltreated, and con- 


lined ocean, and bares his breast 
to the German race on the field 
of battle. This proves almost 


whose stars. and 
stripes betoken Ne- 
gro valor as well as 
others, will never 
trail in the dust, for 


consume, and 


around its mast are men of valor—black men as well as white. 





© TRUE AMERICAN can think of Thanksgiving Day without 
being truly grateful for his every blessing. True gratitude and 
appreciation will be shown in deeds more so than in words. The 
Ha!f-Century is making an effort to be numbered among the bless- 
ings of every Colored home. We don’t consider anything too good 
for our readers. We are endeavoring to make the magazine highly 
pleasing in every department. We trust that you will show your ap- 
preciation of our efforts by subscribing today. 
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T the dawn of the twentieth cen- 
tury there stood on a broad plain 
near a disappearing forest, a small 
town called Rillville. This prosper- 
ous little town with its several thousand 
of inhabitants was not cloistered from the 
activities of civil life, for a great railroad drove a line 
of travel through its southern limit, connecting it 
closely with populous cities of enormous wealth. 

Such a commercial advantage had infused new life 
into its citizens. The frame court-house, located near 
the heart of the city, was painted anew; the eager ar- 
tisans were ordered to make headway with a spacious 
building where the young and old might spend their 
leisure hours in seeing and enjoying the popular the- 
atrical performances of the day. Churches and dwell- 
ing houses become more attractive; old school houses 
were torn down and new ones built up, in which pat- 
tering feet and laughing voices were afterward heard 
with exultant joy. The narrow streets, which were 
not as wide as the alleys of a big city, were broadened 
and rocked, while the new brick pavements caused the 
citizens to step with an air of pride; and even the 
mills and coal mines, after being remodeled, seemed 
to blow their whistles with increased vigor. 

Although Rillville had existed on the plain for fifty 
years, its inhabitants had never before witnessed such 
progress. But in a peculiar manner, however, it war 
all the white man’s. 





LONG the railroad lay rows of dingy houses own- 

ed by a parsimonious landlord. These were occu- 
pied by a considerable number of Negroes. And since 
one race cannot prosper unless the others share to 
some extent, the same prosperity, the Negroes, too, 
caught the vrosperity fever and at once requested 
their landlord to paint their houses, repair the bro- 
ken down steps, replace the pasteboard windows with 
glass, and paper the smoke colored walls. 

In answer to this, the landlord replied laconically: 
“If you don’t like my houses, move out.” Believing 
that a united protest would be more effective, the Ne- 
groes formed an improvement society. It was called 
“Exodus,” the president was looked upon as “Moses” 
and naturally the landlord was regarded as “Phar- 
aoh.” 


ARRISON SHOFFER, a black man of pure Af- 

rican descent and of high integrity, was elected 
president of the club, and, in consequence thereof, 
he was seen, not long after, entering the landlord’s 
home to present the club’s demands. 

After making a few casual remarks, Shoffer began 
falteringly: “Now, Mr. Jones, we ain’t askin’ much. 
We want you t’ fix up our houses, or sell ’em t’ us an’ 
we'll fix ’°em up. Cose we hates t’ move—the houses 
is so close t’ our work, but—” “Get out, then,” inter- 
rupted Jones angrily. “I don’t give a snap; just as 
soon have you out as in.” 

“Well, we didn’t know,” replied Shoffer meekly, 
“but we’d lak awful well t’ have ’em fixt up.” Jones 
picked up a newspaper and appeared to be reading, 
but he was thinking seriously of his tenants and their 
representative. He assumed this stubborn attitude 
for three reasons: he had concluded from Shoffer’s 
conversation that the Negroes were now in earnest; 
that the improvement of their homes would render 
them arrogant; and sad to relate, his mind was hand- 
icapped by race prejudice—a peculiar feeling more or 
less common to all races, that people of another blood 
should occupy positions somewhat different and apart 
from each other. 

“Well, good night, Mr. Jones,” said Shoffer, prepar- 
ing to leave. This courtesy was answered reluctant- 
ly by a low grunt, and immediately the Negro left the 
room. His heart was heavy, his countenance down- 
east. He felt that he had not acted with sufficient en- 
ergy, and that he had accomplished nothing to im- 
prove conditions. As he walked homeward he solilo- 
quized: “No use gittin’ discouraged; some day I'll 
say t’ my fo’ks like Moses said to his’n, ‘De Lord hath 
brought you forth out of th’ iron furnace.’ 
such an occasion never came in the manner that Shof- 
fer anticipated. 


HEN Shoffer informed the “Exodus” concern- 
ing the outcome of his interview with the land- 
lord, a member of the club suggested that Mr. Shoffer, 


THE BLACK THREAD 


By John O. Griffith 





“The Negro is the Black Thread. He is interwoven into that great 
mass of threads composing the whole American life. 
and under there; he is on top here and below there; here he runs level, 
there he is thickly knotted with other threads. 
and you pull, chop and injure the whole mass of threads.” 


as president, be requested to move his home in order 
to scare Jones into granting their demands. In view 
of these facts, President Shoffer decided to present his 
plans to his family, consisting of a wife, a daughter, 
and a dear mother, for whom he always cared. 
“Cose,” began Shoffer, after a long pause in the 
discussion, “I don’t lak to leave my friends, but ef I 
kin bluif old Jones into mzkin’ these houses ]ozk Jak 
white fo’ks, I’ll ue satisfied. “Ef you men would j«* 
keep on after him I think he’d fix ’em up after while,” 
replied his wife. “Yes,” said his mother, better known 
as Grandma, “You ’member that th’ great Moses kep' 
on after Pharaoh, an’ after a while Pharaoh give up. 


We black fo’ks in slavery, kep’ on an’ kep’ on prayin’ 
an’ we got freed; so you see it takes a keepin’ on 
spirit t’ git thru.” 

Mr. Shoffer’s daughter, Mary, had already left the 
room, and his wife went out immediately following 
the remarks of Grandma, thinking that by avoiding 
conversation on the subject of moving she would di- 
vert her husband’s intentions. Left alone, Shoffer 
and his mother continued the conversation. 








E* God would send plagues on Jones lak he did 
on Pharaoh, Jones would give up too,” said Shof- 
fer, thinking that he had cornered his mother. “Now, 
Gary, let me tell you sumpun. You kin move ef you 
wants to, nobody’s a gona git mad, but I’se been here 


He runs out here, 


Pull on him, chop him, 
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Se 


go t’ old Jones an’ tauk to him lak you mean 
business, I believe he’d fix ’em up all right. 
but ef you tauk t’ him lak some ten year old 


child—co’se he ain’t gona do nothin’. I’d 
lak t’ git out of this old shack myself, but 
we all hates t’ leave our friends.” 

Grandma’s latter expression gave Shoffer a little 
encouragement. For he knew that to break down the 
walls of his mother’s opposition, would be to destroy 
that of his wife and daughter. And as Grandma de- 
sired “t’ git out of this old shack,” Garrison con- 
cluded that a few inducements in the way of moving 
might turn her opinion in his favor. 

With this thought uppermost, he began: “You see, 
Ma, I’m goin’ t’ buy a nice house. It’s got six rooms, 


ba’k an’ front poach, cellah, an’ chicken yard.” 
“Well,” said his mother, in a tone indicating that 

she had given up her opinion for that of her son,” go 

along; an’ do the best you kin. 


I hates to leave my 











The new house 
was in the north- 
ern part of the 
and had 


rooms, 4@ 


town 
“six 
ba’k an’ 


a_ cellah, 


front 
poach, 


an’ chicken yard.” 


long enough to know what I’se taukin’ ’bout. Ef you 
friends, but where you go we'll follow because you 
bring in th’ grub.” 

This concession was exceedingly pleasing to Shof- 
fer, for it enabled him to go with a lighter heart to 
purchase a home for his family. 

“Where’s th’ house at?” asked Grandma. 

“Tt’s in the northern part of town,” said Garrison, 
“an’ I must go buy it before somebody else gits it.” 


5 an hour after her husband had departed, 
Mrs. Shoffer, who had been out preparing dinner, 
entered and asked concerning his whereabouts. She 
was informed that he had gone to purchase a new 
home. (Continued on page 13) 


fee D R E A M Ss — By Mattie Jordan 





T WAS ALL SO SILLY, so futile, that Doris 
laughed when she thought about it. “As if,” 
thought the girl bitterly, “I’ll ever meet or have 
the courage to know such men here.” 

“If I could marry a man like mamma wants, l 
would,” she said, “but I’ll never forget David,— 
never.” : 

Mothers are sometimes blind and unreasonable. 
Doris’ was one of this type. Her will power was 
great and she was determined that Doris should mar- 
ry well and avoid all the trouble that she herself 
had been through. And unfortunately, she thought 
that money, lots of it, was the chief essential—pos- 
sibly because there had always been such a struggle 
for it in her own life. So Doris tried to believe, 
as her mother did and hope that some worth-while 
man would come who would recognize her worthiness. 
And in the meantime she waited and her poor little 
heart became heavier and heavier and the pain in 
her side became greater. 


HE WEEKS PASSED and one day they brought 
Doris home ill. A new calamity fell upon the 
household. The poor, over-worked mother felt in- 
deed her cup of bitterness would be full, if Doris 
should be taken from her. 
“She needs a complete change. 


“But . 


It’s a nervous 


breakdown and—h’m—er—general weakness. She 
needs air—lots of it—pure, fresh air, and wholesome 
food. She’ll be down with tuberculosis if you don’t 
look out. What she needs is a complete change— 
bodily and mentally.” 

Despair fell upon the household. What could they 
do? Doris fretted the first few days and longed to 
know when she could go out. It was only a very char- 
itable fib that caused her to cease. Burns, her oldest 
brother, who had been taking correspondence lessons 
in cartooning, startled her one morning with the good 
news that he was “placed” with a good newspaper in 
the east and fluttered a long blue check before her 
astonished eyes, 

“So now, Sis, you needn’t worry. 
take care of all of you.” 

This fourteen year old prodigy made her smile, 
but thereafter she was content and never knew the 
sacrifices it cost the others that she might have the 
dainties she craved, nor that the check of which 
he was so proud was only for one dollar and twenty 
cents, and that it was the third in a prize contest. 

She seemed for a while to improve and then a 
passive indifference settled upon her and all efforts 
to rouse her seemed in vain. 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Le: LAMB, whose manner is more like a 








lion’s than his name indicates, galloped into 
the corner drug store, glanced at the big wall 

clock and made ready to dash out again. 
“Why the rush?” Jones and I chorused to him. 
Lamb shook, the November snow from his shoes, dust- 
ed the sparkling crystals from his cap, loosed the 
muffler from his throat and moved over to the cigar 


counter, where we stood wooing with ardor, Lady 
Nicotine, 


“Why the rush,” we repeated cheerily; Lamb flick- 
ed the ashes from the end of his half-consumed 
cheroot, relighted it, eyed us with pitying mood and 
made bold to answer, “You poor aa he scoffed, 
‘I’m on my way to the club eventually, but presently, 
I have a tryst with a lady friend.” 

Lamb moved over to the door, and 
cupping his hands around his eyen, 
peered a moment through the glass 
panels Jack Frost had painted so ar- 
tistically into the snow-covered, 


THE SACRIFICIAL TURKEYS 


By Henry Davis Middleton 





know it all; our continuous Forum settles all great 
questions of State and is a deliberative body that 
would put to shame our National Congress.” 

“What’s the idea of such a prodigal club, anyway,” 
inquired Jones. 

“It symbolizes and perpetuates Democracy,” proud- 
ly retorted Lamb. 

We laughed. “All for one, and one for all is our 
motto,” continued Lamb. “While the club did not 
come into being primarily for charitable purposes, 
yet more than once, it has very proudly emptied its 
purse to save Dodger Duncan from the ignominy of 
eviction, while he, countless times has emptied his 
to save the club from hunger and want—” 

“Of a place to go,” Jones interjected. 

“Then I suppose that each of you—the club and 


THANKSGIVING DAY 
By Theodore Henry Shackelford 





ca 


at this corner; I then had in mind having him assist 
me home with it and purposed inviting him to join 
us in our Thanksgiving dinner tomorrow—Mother 
said I might ask him, you know.” 

“OQ, joy,” enthused Lamb, as Jones and I puzzled 
over the poor prospects of the hospitality being ex- 
tended to us. Lamb was plainly favored. 

“But,” deliberated Marie, “after waiting out there 
in the cold for him, the last fifteen minutes, I have 
changed my mind. You missed me, and thereby the 
dinner, Lloyd Lamb,” she teased. 

“QO gloom!” rejoiced Jones and I, noting Lamb’s 
discomfiture and fishing for invitations for ourselves. 
“Marie, I have always distinguished you from the 
rest of modern girls by the fact that you stand for 
more than movie mind, cabaret clothes, matinee man- 

ners, and moorish modes,” I uttered. 
“Go on with the proposition you just 
mentioned, we are much interested.” 

“You see what I have in mind 
came to me like this,” began Marie. 





wind-swept street. 

“Tell ‘us all about that club,” we 
challenged sarcastically when he re- 
joined us. “A little ways down a 
narrow street that crosses South 
Wabash Avenue, there stands a di- 
lapidated two-story brick building,” 
began Lamb. “A long wooden sign 
extends out over the sidewalk adorn- 
ed with the one word, “Printing.” 
One enters; if he be debtor or new 
customer, he will be most cordially 
met, welcomed and served by Dun- 
can, the proprietor; but if he hap- 
pens to be the landlord, some other 
creditor or a dissatisfied patron— 
presto—Duncan has vanished. Then 
from the back room, a friend with 
the mien of a pall-bearer, and who 
is most always present, will come 
forward with ministerial thread, lis- 
ten sympathetically to your tale of 
woe, jot down very methodically the 
message you wish to leave and bow 
you out with the solemnity of one 
just bereft of his wife, daughter or 
best friend.’ 

“Quit your kidding, Lamb, and 
tell us about that club,” interrupted 
Jones with a twinkle in his eye. 

“That is why we affectionately 
dubbed him Dodger Duncan,” con- 
tinued Lamb, ignoring Jones’ inter- 
ruption. “That is the reason the 
little hand press and the bigger one, 
electrically driven, and the cases of 
type all face the door—that he 
might see you before you see him.” 

“What has all this recital about 
the printery got to do with the 
club?” I insisted impatiently, when 
Lamb, who had again sauntered off 
to peer through the door, returned. 

“Nevertheless,” he resumed good- 
naturedly ignoring our impertinence, 
“in spite of his shortcomings, all of 
us idolize Duncan; he is the spirit 
of our club, which occupies the back 


ELL, ole ’omen, I’se been thinkin’ 
W Nea’ly all dis whole week froo 
Dat it’s gettin’ mighty lonesome, 
No one hyeah but me an’ you, 
Since de young ones all got ma’ied, 
An’ ouah heads is tuhnin’ gray 
T’ings won't seem jus’ like dey used to 
When it comes Thanksgivin’ Day. 


Ain’t no use to kill a tu’key, 
When it’s only faw us two; 
We’s got lots ob ham an’ bacon; 
Mout as well to let dat do— 
Faw ‘twill bring sad recollections 
Ob dem times dat once was gay, 
If you cook a ole-time dinnah 
On this nex’ Thanksgivin’ Day. 


Hyeah’s bofe Anne an’ William Henr, 
Done an’ writ dat dey con’t come; 
Social ’gagements keeps ‘em busy, 
Well I guess dat’s goin’ some! 
Now when I was young an’ heahty, 
Like ouah young ones is today, 
Wa'nt a thing ‘cept death its-se’f, suh, 
Made me miss Thanksgivin’ Day. 


’Cause I knowed dem juicy ’simmons 
Was a-rip’nin’ on de tree, 

An’ I also knowed my mammy 
Was a-waitin' daih fo’ me. 

Hence dey wa’n’t no social ’gagement 
Big enough to make me stay 

From my mammy an’ dat table 
Week befo’ Thanksgivin’ Day. 


An’ you know I seen dem punkins 
"Fo de fros’ had nipped de vines, 

An’ dey den was big and heavy 
An’ was meller to de rines, 

I seen daddy when he pulled ’em, 
Also hid ’em in de hay, 

Put ’em daih jis so my mammy 
Could make pies Thanksgivin’ Day. 


An’ I seen dat tu’key gobbler 
Roostin’ ’way up in de trees, 
Jis’ so big an’ fat an’ sassy, 
He don’t min’ de chillin’ breeze. 
An’ I’se fed him lots o’ co’n an’ stuff, 
So roun’ de yahd he'll play, 
"Cause I know we sho’ will need him 
When it comes Thanksgivin’ Day. 


Dough de season has been rainy, 
An’ we’s had a lot o’ fog, 

It has ripened dem cranberries, 
Dat am growin’ in de bog. 

So I goes an’ picks a bushel, 
An’ I sets ’em all away, 

To accompany dat ah tu’key 
On his trip Thanksgivin’ Day. 


Well, at las’ de day approaches, 
An’ upon de night befo’ 
We takes lots o’ fruit an’ punkins 
To de church to help de po’, 
An’ we also brings dat tu’key 
From dat apple tree to stay, 
An’ my mammy cleans an’ stuffs him, 
Gita him ready fo’ nex’ day. 


Den upon nex’ mo’nin’, ea’ly, 
Mammy gits us all awake, 

Aftah breakfus’ she stahts dinnah, 
An’ she sholy takes de cake; 

Faw she has dat dinnah cookin’ 
’Fo’ she sends us all to pray 

In de chu’ch an’ hyeah de sermon 
"Bout de fust Thanksgivin’ Day. 


Well, as soon as it was ovah 
Straight back home we all would go, 

We could smell dem victuals cookin’ 
Soon as we had hit de do’; 

An’ we all would set de table 
Wid’out any mo’ delay, 

An’ we sho’ was glad dem Pilgrims 
T’ought about Thankegivin’ Day. 


Den my mammy brought de tu’key, 
Wid de gravy oozin’ out, 

An’ de well-browned sweet potatoes 
Was a-rollin’ all about 

Daih was also soup an’ celery 
Punkin pie an’ co’n souffle, 

Lima beans dat swum in buttah, 
Ham an’ cabbage, too, dat day, 


Den I felt a soht o’ ticklin’ 
Twixt my sho’t ribs an’ my spine. 
(Which am nature’s way ob sayin’ 
Dat yo’ appetite am fine;) 
An’ it seemed date sin, an’ sorror, 
From dis ea’th had gone to stay, 
When at las’ de grace was ended 
An’ it was Thanksgivin’ Day. 


“As I stood out there on the corner 
waiting for Lamb to show up, I be- 
gan to think of how many poor peo- 
ple in this neighborhood would not 
only be without turkey for dinner 
tomorrow, but who would not have 
any dinner at all. So all at once 
I decided that I would sacrifice my- 
self and my turkey for some one 
more needy. And then I thought 
how nice it would be if I could in- 
terest some others to do the same 
thing. Realizing how short the time 
was, I decided not to wait to go 
home, to enlarge on my plan, but to 
start in now. I looked about a 
bit, and peering into the drug 
store, spied you here. I immedi- 
ately concluded that there was no 
better place or time to start than 
here and now, so there you are.” 

“That’s a fine, big idea Marie,” en- 
couraged Jones and you may count 
on three more sacrificial turkeys— 
one from each of us. But Lamb, 
here, was telling us about a club, a 
nameless, due-less, meaningless, 
worthless, sort of a waste-your-time 
club. It may be all right at that 
price, but I’ll wager that they have 
never done a fine thing like this pro- 
position you’ve handed us. Maybe 
they haven’t had the opportunity; if 
that’s the case, they’ll not have thar 
any longer as an excuse. I propose 
that we take Lamb, and go down 
there and maybe if you put the 
Good Samaritan proposition up to 
them, as you have to us, they might 
do something for once, worth while.” 

“Agreed,” shouted Lamb enthusy- 
astically. Led by Lamb, who bore 
Marie’s sacrificial turkey like the 
remnants of a victorious regiment, a 
trophy of triumph, we four trackea 
through the snow-drifts to the cita- 
del of the club—the printery. 

When Marie had finished her talk 
and climbed down from the packing 


room of his shop. Fellows,” enthused Lamb, “our 
club is odd, unique and some say queer, but it’s a 
hummer.” 

“I wouldn’t wonder,” derided Jones, “such a club.” 

“It is unknown, unorganized, unnamed and unriv- 
aled in the whole city of Chicago.” 

“Poor, little nameless club,” said I, “suppose we 
name it the Annanias, or the None Such, or the Bug 
House, or the Back Room Club,” I suggested. 


“The requisites for eligibility to membership in our 
club,” persisted Lamb, “are bachelorhood, an open 
heart, an open mind, and an open purse, though 
more or less empty. We keep open house at all hours, 
rent free, air free, care-free. Our property consists 
of an old piano, a number of empty packing cases, 
a few chairs and tables, check boards, cards and a 
cook stove; our principal pastime is talk; our recre- 
ation, singing; books and magazines are barred, we 


Duncan—pat each other on the back and swell our 
your chests with pride at the worthiness of your 
Good Samaritan Spirit,” I added. 


PEAKING OF GOOD SAMARITANS, boys,” said 
Marie Mason, who had sailed into the drug store 
like a daring, saucy air-plane and stabilized herself 
in the midst of the three of us, “Speaking of Good 
Samaritans, I have a proposition to make to you.” 
“Permit me to relieve you of your parcel while you 
enlighten us,” volunteered Lamb, chivalrously, reach- 
ing for the bulky bundle with which Marie was bur- 
dened. 
“Handle it with care,” she admonished as he took it. 
“Does it contain glass?” inquired Lamb. “No,” re- 
plied the girl, “It contains a nice, fat Thanksgiving 
Turkey, I christened it just now “The Sacrificial 
Turkey. I bought it downtown this afternoon,” she 
explained to us “and phoned to Lamb to meet me 


box on which she stood, Lamb’s hat contained enough 
money contributed by the twenty-two members pres- 
ent to buy twenty turkeys with the trimmings, and 
our four made an even twenty-four. The club dis- 
patched a committee at once down to the Municipal 
Charities headquarters to secure a list of the names 
and addresses of worthy poor in the neoghborhood. 
It was decided to serve the dinner in the club rooms, 
such as they were, and Dinah Dixon, who occupied 
the flat up-stairs and whose reputation, in the art of 
cooking extends from Tennessee to Trenton, thence 
westward, was pressed into service to brown the tur: 
keys to a turn. 


N THANKSGIVING DAY, a processional with- 
out pomp, of numberless hungry urchins ana 
their elders filed in, to the music of the club’s one- 


(Continued on page 13) 
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THE CONQUEST 





ELL, suppose I did hear all that foolish 
babble, what then?” 
“You’ve had time.” 


“Time for what—to dig up your record?” 

“Yes, have you done so?” 

She suddenly faced him with flashing eyes. He 
met the glare with calm, firm determination and she 
realized that the man beside her was strong of will, 
strong of purpose and relentless. Then speaking with 
quiet deliberation, she said coldly: 

“Mr. Gilbert, you said you were a gentleman. In 
my opinion, gentlemen have honor and I shall ex- 
pect you on your honor to keep your wyrd, and not 
further force your attentions on me. I hope you re- 
member the terms of your verbal contract.” 

Gilbert stared at her. “You—you mean that you 
found a—a stain on my record?” he said in a dazed 
way. 

“Yes, that!” Sylvia answered crisply. “I have 
not just found it,” she continued, “but have known 
it as long as I’ve known you.” 

“T'll keep my word, Miss Mason, but what is it?” 
he asked much puzzled. On the strength of his firm 
conviction that she would discover nothing to bring 
against him, and of his faith in her womanhood that 
she was above lying, he unreservedly, stated the only 
grounds for his immediate withdrawal; and in full 
confidence thought only of continuing the conquest 
to its final end. But this sudden revelation startled 
him and it was with much unfeigned surprise that 
he asked Sylvia what it was. 


“T shall not tell you,” she said. “If you don’t know 
what it is, go ask your friends; probably they will 
refresh your memory. After you find I’ve spoken the 
truth, I shall expect you to be man enough to face 
me with an apology for your offensive conduct, and 
after that to keep your word.” 


ILBERT made no reply, but sat frowning in 

thoughtful silence for a long time. One thing 
he realized that this fine, proud, high-spirited girt 
was further away from him now than ever, for if 
she had discovered something against him—he could 
not imagine what—and if he found it true, he would 
have to keep his word and end the conquest. This 
realization brought forth another,—that he was deep- 
ly in love with her. At first he had only wantea 
her because her attractiveness had appealed to him, 
or so he thought. But now that his eternal loss of 
her seemed inevitable because of his self-imposed in- 
junction, he knew that he loved her and wanted her 
as he had never wanted any other girl. Because she 
treated him with such polite indifference, had, at first, 
piqued him, then its continuity aroused his inter- 
est and later his desire for her and the determina- 
tion to break through the door of her friendship. He 
was convinced that had she, from the beginning, made 
him one of her friends, that he would not now be so 
much in love with her; and very probably would have 
regarded her as one of the many attractive girls 
that he admired. 


As he sat there, he could hardly refrain from pour- 
ing out his heart to her then and there. But judg- 
ment ruled; and he decided to wait until they met 
again. Perhaps he would have to apologize to her, 
but if he did, she would know then why he had made 
a fool of himself—that it was all for love of her, 

He saw Mrs. Winstead approaching them. He arose 
and bowed to Sylvia. 


“Miss Mason,” he said, “for the present I shall 
leave you, but I shall see you again, and if I must 
apologize to you, I shall do so and trouble you no 
further.” 

He did not wait for her reply, but tramped gloom- 
ily away ignoring Mrs. Winstead’s chaffing, jolly 
remarks as she came up. 

“H’m. What did you do to him, Sylvia?” Mrs. 
Winstead asked laughingly. 

“Nothing, Alice,” smiled Sylvia. “I only let him 
know that I knew what I do about his irreproachable 
record. He seems to have forgotten all about that 
little affair. Some men have such wretched mem- 
ries when they want to. You know I told you he 
said he would be through if I found anything; well, 
I reminded him of his word and told him I expected 
him to keep it.” 


They both laughed. “Poor Ralph,” sympathized 


Mrs. Winstead. “Of course you don’t know when he 
expected to apologize do you?” 

“No,” said Sylvia, “he didn’t say; in fact, he doesn’t 
think yet, it will be necessary.” 

“The first thing he’ll do tomorrow will be to drop 
in on Fred. So I’ll post Fred tonight and he’ll get 
Ralph back out here tomorrow evening,” said Mrs. 
Winstead. 

They laughed again, and went to join the rest of 
the party. 

It happened as Mrs. Winstead had prophesied. The 
next morning rather early, Gilbert gloomily entered 
Fred Winstead’s law office. Winstead and Gilbert 
were very close friends—had been for years—sharing 
confidences one with the other. Gilbert slumped de- 
jectedly into a chair. 

“Humph, what’s the matter?” queried Winstead 
surprisedly. Gilbert stared in silence out of the win- 
dow a moment before answering. Then he looked at 
Winstead, smiled grimly and said: 

“Well, it’s about Sylvia, er—er Miss Mason, Fred. 
You know I told you about the way she’s been treat- 
ing me and how I determined to break it up for bet- 
ter or worse? Well, night before last at the ball, 
I made a fool of myself; I gave her some plain speak- 
ing. I reminded her of the way she’s barring me 
out of her friendship; told her I was good as she was 
and that I was tired of her present treatment and 
wasn’t going to stand it any longer. I then wound 
up with the proposition that I would give her time 
to investigate my record and if she found a flaw in 
it, I would cease troubling her, but if not, I would 
not let her rest until we had become friends. Oh, 
it was rotten, Fred! The fool things I said to her 
were enough to make her slap me in the face; but 
the devil got into me because of the way she snubbed 
me when I asked her for a dance.” 

“H’m, rather strong,” dryly commented Winstead. 
“How did she take it?” 

“She took it gamely. She stood it gamely. She 
stood looking at me without a word and" heard me 
through to my grand finale, after which I gracefully 
bowed and made my exit,” said Gilbert with much 
sarcasm, 


Winstead regarded his friend with a quizzical 
smile. “Well,” he asked, “has she found anything?” 


“Yes, that’s the trouble,” said Gilbert frowning. 
“She says she has and that she has known it as 
long as she has known it as long as she has known 
me. But what it is, I can’t make out to save my 
life. She told me that last night at your wife’s gar- 
den party and said she expected me, on my honor as 
a gentleman, to keep my word and leave her alone and 
to apologize to her for my conduct when I find she’s 
right. Of course, I’ll have to do that; but the worse 
part of it is, is that I’m in love with her, Fred— 
madly in love with her. I was from the first, and 
I didn’t know it, but now I want her—just her out of 
all the millions of others.” Gilbert angrily jammed 
his hands into his pockets, dropped his chin to his 
breast, crossed his legs and growled savagely: “But 
the way I’ve messed things up, I’ve murdered every 
possible chance of ever getting her. I’m—I’m just 
a darn fool—that’s all.” 

“Oh, don’t take it so hard,” soothed Winstead. “She 
didn’t tell you what—what—?” 

“No,” Gilbert broke in, “she told me to ask my 
friends.” 

Winstead smiled and with a wink of his eye, he 
drawled: “Do you think she meant that little hushed 
up Bronson affair in which you were involved five 
years ago. 

Gilbert sat up with a jerk; the puzzled expression 
faded from his countenance and his eyes widened a 
trifle. “By jove!” he exclaimed in an excited, yet 
subdued tone, “I’ll wager a hundred that’s it; and 
I had forgotten all about that. But it really was 
nothing—not enough to make me think of it. The 
fact that I took Mrs. Bronson home from town in my 
car because she asked me, since I was going her way 
anyhow wasn’t worth a second thought.” 

“Perhaps not,” grinned Winstead, “but idle gos- 
sip made enough out of the insignificant fact to stir 
James Bronson into a jealous rage and make him 
threaten divorce proceedings involving you as co- 
respondent. If we had not got him quieted down and 
the affair hushed up, it would have had a serious 
termination.” 


“And when all that was going on,” remarked Gil- 
bert, “I was away in the mountains and knew noth- 
ing about it. When I returned, it had blown over 
and friends told me. Since I was out of the stir, it 
didn’t impress me sufficiently to stand in bold re- 
lief in my memory; so I regarded it as one among a 
thousand little incidents and in the course of time 
forgot it entirely. Of course that’s what she meant. 
It couldn’t be anything else, for that’s all. And— 
well, she’s right. There is nothing for me to do 
but tell her so, apologize, and—and let her alone. 
I’ve just knocked myself in the head with my own 
stick. I swear, I’m the biggest fool in existence.” 


ILBERT STARED GLOOMILY at the floor, then 

jumped up, walked to the window and stood 
looking at the hurrying crowd. On his clouded coun- 
tenance was an expression of restless discontent. At 
length he swung around and faced Winstead, who in 
silence, seemed to be trying to evolve some plan to 
simplify matters. 

“T wouldn’t care anything about it, Fred—the whole 
thing would be fun to me if—if I didn’t love the 
girl,” said Gilbert dejectedly. 

“When are you going to apologize to her?” queried 
Winstead dejectedly, 

“T don’t know; hadn’t thought of any special time 
and I guess one time will do about as well as an- 
other. Perhaps the sooner the better,” answered 
Gilbert. 

“Suppose you run out this afternoon, to see Alice. 
She may have a plan to suggest. You know women 
are wiser than men, anyhow along some lines, ana 
especially along the line of your trouble.” 

“T don’t see what good it will do to see Alice,” 
complained Gilbert. 

“It might do more good than seeing me,” Winstead 
replied. 

“Oh, I came to you for enlightenment on what Syl- 
via could possibly know about me that I didn’t know. 
Well I got what I came for.” 


“Yes, but suppose you run out to see Alice, any- 
how. Talk it over with her; she may be able tv 
suggest some good things. It’s really a woman’s 
problem anyway. I hardly think you will make mat- 
ters worse for going. Better see her,” urged Win- 
stead. “What time are you going?” he asked. 

“All right, I’ll phone Alice and tell her you'll be 
out at five this afternoon.” 


T FIVE O’CLOCK Gilbert sat sipping tea witn 

Alice Winstead on the spacious veranda of her 
home. “Well, how did you come out, Ralph, you and 
Sylvia?” she asked with kindly interest, 


“You know how we came out,” Gilbert snappea. 
“She told you everything.” 


Mrs. Winstead laughed. “No, Ralph,” she said, 
“Sylvia didn’t tell me everything. When I came back 
to you two last night and you acted such a bear, } 
asked what she had done to you and she said she 
simply reminded you that your irreproachable record 
was not quite so spotless and she expected jou to 
keep some sort of word to her. That’s all she told 
me. Was there anything else?” 


“Was that all she told you and is that all she 
has ever told you about—about me?” asked Gilbert 
anxiously. 


“Oh, I came to you for enlightenment on what Syl- 
have you been doing that would make her talk about 
you at all?” 

“Nothing, Alice, but playing the fool. Confound 
it! I wish I had never seen the girl!” Gilbert ex- 
claimed angrily. “Yes, I do; and what’s worse, I’ve 
made it absolutely impossible to ever get her. My 
chances were bad enough to start with, but they 
might have been a little better if I had used sane 
methods to improve them; but now it’s zo.J night.” 

“I’m sorry you feel that way about it, Ralph” 
sympathized Mrs. Winstead, “but I am glad ‘hat you 
love her. She is such a good girl and very few men 
come up to her standard. That’s why none have been 
able to capture her. She is high and her standard 
is high. And too, she has very little faith in men 
and is not to be won by the usual methods they 
employ.” 

(Continued in the December Issue) 
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8 SMART STYLES FOR THE AUTUMN DAYS & 


808—What is more serviceable 
than a good, warm coat of velour? 
The model shown is Burgundy, box 
pleated in the back, and has deep 
patch pockets. Buttons, stitching, 
and buckles make most appropriate 
trimming, Price $30.00. 

Chic is the only description we 
can give for this white veivet tri- 
corn. A gold ornament with its 
two pendants is the only trimming. 
Price $4.95. 








702—The tailored skirt is indis- 
pensible. With side pleats, com- 
modious patch pockets, and button 
trimmed, this model in black broad- 
cloth is the most striking of the 
season. May be had in almost any 
color, $9.95. 








What They Are Wearing - - 


HE toothpick silhouette is the thing this season. 

All of the clothes are soft and gracefully mod- 
eled and in them there is frequently a good deal of 
material. Plaits and folds, however, prevent ther 
from standing out or giving bulk to the figure. The 
tendency is toward simpler fashions, yet there was 
never a greater variety of materials from which 
to choose. 

The most favored materials for the woman of lim- 
ited income seem to be serge, gabardine, and rib- 
bed cloths such as cotes-de-cheval, whip-cord and rep. 
Velvets, especially those on the plush order, and 
satins promise to hold their own all winter for after- 
noon costumes, and they will be combined with light- 


er materials. Velours and duvetyns are splendid for 
coats and are sometimes seen in checks, and cross 
barred effects, though invariably they are of one 


tone, There are many kinds of silks and voiles, in 





vogue this season, to say nothing of Jerseys, Trico- 
tines, and the ever reliable mohair. 

It can hardly be said that any particular color 
will be given the preference. Particularly service- 
able, however, are the new shades of blue known 
as Joffre and Amiraute as well as several shades 
of gray. Browns, tans and drabs are seen in great 
variety, and so are purples, maroons and deep reds. 
Several shades of green have a large following, 
namely the bright ivy and the harsh billiard cloth 
green, as well as the more modest reseda, jade and 
serpent green. 

Satin suits are seen lined with cloth. This is a 
novel as well as a practical idea because the cloth 
supplies the warmth and makes the suit appropriate 


for cold weather. A few suits are shown with 
thirty-inch coats, and there are some with coats 
that do not exceed half-lengths. However, the three- 














807—A fur band may not make 
the coat any warmer, especially 
when it is on the tip end of the col- 
lar, but it looks more like winter. 
This charming coat in blue, brown, 
black, green or Burgundy is an ex- 
cellent investment. Price $28.50. 

A wide brimmed hat of Canary 
Georgette, faced with black velvet 
and trimmed with burnt ostrich 
may be purchased for the sum of 
$7.50 at the Morgan shop. 





= By Madam F. Madison 





quarter length or something over seems to be the 
measurement adopted for coats of some of the smart- 
est costumes. 

The high-neck is the thing for theatre and dinner 
wear; it will be almost unpardonable to wear a low 
necked dress on such occasions this season. Al- 
though the neck is high, and in some cases the col- 
lar is of fur, there is a goodly showing of cuticle 
just below the collar line. Sleeves are transparent 
and of varied lengths. The tunic sleeve is popular 
and so are the Japanese or bell sleeves. The latter 
are found in elbow length or they may come right 
down to the wrist. For late Autumn and Winter 
wear, the transparent sleeves are seen with a simple 
border of fur, or with a deep cloth cuff of the gaunt- 
let variety. 

Many of the newest shoes and hosiery match the 
costume, but of course, black and tan shoes of an 
appropriate and becoming style are always good. 


The HALF-CENTURY Shopping Service will be pleased to purchase Suits and Hats described for any of our readers as per prices quoted. Send 
description and money to Miss Jane Hudson, care Half-Century Magazine, Chicago, Illinois. 
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{a National Nurses Registry has been estab- 
lished with headquarters in New York. The 
registry is open to all graduate registered nurses and 
will be a means of securing for the doctors of the 
country, the best nurses available, and at the same 
time, will put the nurses themselves in touch with the 
most desirable positions. No doubt this will raise 
the standard of nursing and inspire those who are 
studying to perfect themeslves in this work. 


The 50th annual session of the Pittsburgh A. M. E. 
Conference was held in that city October 3rd, and pre- 
sided over by Bishop C. T. Shaffer, of Chicago, assist- 
ed by Bishop C. S. Smith, of Detroit. The session 
lasted from October 3rd to 8th. The appointments 
were read on the last day of the session. 


The National Equal Rights League held its annual 
meeting in New York City. They ask that lynching 
be made a federal crime, that peonage and disfran- 
chisement, as well as segregation be abolished. They 
are urging that every city organize an Equal Rights 
League to assist in bringing about better conditions 
for the race, The next annual meeting will be held in 
Chicago, Ill. 


When Mme. Anita Patti Brown, the well known 
Coloratura Soprano, of Chicago, appeared in recitat 
in Pittsburgh late in September, there wasn’t even 
standing room. She was assisted by Lois B. Deppe, 
baritone. 


Colored labor is very scarce is Louisiana. For that 
reason many of the planters are paying three times 
as much as they paid in former years for picking 
cotton. 


The interest of the nation’s 10,000,- 
000 Negroes are to be represented at 
the war department, during the war by 
Emmett J. Scott. His appointment was 
announced October 4th by Secretary 
Baker. 
fidential secretary to Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 


The first annual meeting of the Fed- 
eration of Colored Women’s Clubs of 
Utah were held in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, in September, and presided over 
by Mrs. Gertrude Lancaster. Three 
sessions were held. Much enthusiasm 
was exhibited by the women in the 
work they are doing. 


thinks. 


Chaplain Geo. Prioleau, after twenty-two years 
service in the army has been promoted to the grade of 
major. He is a member of the 25th Infantry, station- 
ed in Honolulu. 


The fiftieth annual session of the Pittsburgh Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Conference was held in Pitts- 
burgh early in October, Bishop C. T. Shaffer presiding. 
There were 130 delegates present and the reports 
they made at the various sessions showed an increase 
in both membership and the financial standing of the 
conference. 


Belshazzer, a dramatic contata was given in Chi- 
cago during the month of September by a number of 
well known musical and dramatic lights of that city. 
Mrs, Martha B. Anderson, the well known soprano; 
Mrs. Orena Howard, contralto; W. E. Gossette, tenor 
and F. D. Hill, bass, appeared in the leading roles. 
A well trained chorus in costume and elaborate 
scenery presented a graphic view of the scenes set 
forth in the story. 


Bishop Thirkield, resident bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, New Orleans, La., has been mak- 
ing investigations throughout Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi in an endeavor to learn more about the living 
conditions of the Negroes there. He states now that 
he will make every endeavor to make conditions bet- 
ter for the Colored people so that they will stay in 
the South. He says they are the South’s greatest 
asset; that he believes they should have better houses, 
there should be a fair division of crops to the tenants 
and an even justice in the courts. He believes that if 
these conditions were enforced the Colored people 
would stay there and he will urge land owners to 
bring these conditions about. 


GENERAL RACE NEWS 


The National Race Congress is in session as we go 
to press, and their program includes a discussion or 
every phase of the race question in this country, 
Twenty-one states were represented in the last con- 
gress, and the officers have made strong appeals to 
all race loving people in every state to see that they 
are represented. Churches, ministers’ conferences, 
fraternal and other organizations as well as inter- 
ested individuals have been invited to be present at 
this session in Washington. 


George R. Garner, Jr., the celebrated tenor of Chi- 
cago appeared in recital in a number of the larger 
cities of Texas. Mr. Garner was accompanied by 
Maynard Jackson, pianist and organist, who has been 
studying at the Northwestern University. A large 
audience in every city, is made proof that the Texans 
appreciate the work of these two young musicians. 


For the first time in the history of the state, two 
Colored men have been nominated as candidates for 
Assemblyman and Alderman in the city of New York. 
Edward A. Johnson being the candidate for Assem- 
blyman and James C. Thomas, Jr. the candidate for 
Alderman. Colored voters are working hard to have 
them elected. 


It is said that there will be a government training 
school at Des Moines, Iowa, for the training of Col- 
ored nurses for Red Cross work. About 150 will be 
selected for service. 


Mme. Azalia Hackley, the well known exponent of 
Negro folk lore is conducting choral classes in New 
York City. She expects to remain in that city all win- 
ter and will give a number of pageants and com- 
munity concerts during her stay there. 










ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. Scott was for 18 years con- be M. A. MAJORS needs no introduction to many of our readers. 
He is well known in the world of belles-lettres as he is in the 
realm of medicine. 


Col. C. C. Ballou, commanding officer in camp at 
Ft. Des Moines, Ia., has to say of the rookies: “Let 
any one who is skeptical as to the Colored man’s 
ability as a soldier visit Ft. Des Moines and see the 
Colored man’s work. 

“Let any one who doubts the Colored man’s patrio- 
tism go to Ft. Des Moines and see the men who have 
given up their professions, business and homes in or- 
der to learn to defend their country and to merit a 
more considerate judgment of their race. 

“Let any one who doubts the Colored man’s fidelity 
and loyalty come to Ft. Des Moines and revise his 
opinion on what he will learn there of the spirit that 
has stood unwaveringly behind the commanding of- 
ficer in every decision that he has been called upon 
to make, even though that decision involved sore dis- 
appointment and shattering hopes.” 


The registration in the high and normal schools this 
year in Washington, D. C., as well as in a number of 
other large cities is far below normal. A number of 
causes have been given, but the chief seem to be that 
the great demand for workers in the various indus- 
tries have made many openings for boys and girls 
of the race, and they have not been slow in taking 
advantage of the situation. 


In portions of the state of Florida, especially in the 
rural districts, many of the schools are almost empty 
this fall, on account of the exodus. In some cases the 
churches have been abandoned, the congregation and 
even the minister having moved northward. 


It is reported that a Colored hospital corps left Des 
Moines, Iowa, for France, late in September. 


The Doctor, who is now Associate Editor of the 
Half-Century, will contribute, from time to time, articles on current 
topics that will make you think. And the Doctor doesn’t believe in giv- 
ing his pills a coat of sugar, either. He tells you frankly just what he 
Read what he has to say about the Negro and Principle on 


page 10 of this issue. 


The Negro Welfare League has been organizea 
with headquarters in Newark, N. J., to afford a clear- 
ing house for the Colored working men who have just 
arrived from the south. Its object is to help these 
new arrivals to adjust themselves to new industrial 
conditions, it will aid in finding honest employees for 
those who need help and honest and permanent em- 
ployment for working men. It has been established 
in connection with the State Department of Labor. 


The Associated Colored Employees of America, Inc., 
with headquarters in New York City, are planning 
to open branch offices in ten of the largest cities in 
the North, as soon as men can be trained to handle 
the work. They expect to keep in touch with em- 
ployers throughout the country and act as a distrib- 
uting plant for Colored labor of the country. They 
believe that the exodus from the South, in order to be 
productive of the best results, for both races, must be 
controlled to a certain extent, Later they hope to 
organize the separate trades, but for the present their 
work will be confined to helping members to find work 
without cost, and to securing better working condi- 
tions. 


The Colored men in training at Ft. Des Moines, 
Ia., were somewhat disappointed on September 15th 
when they learned that they would have to remarn 
in camp another month before they could receive 
their commissions, The extension of the time has 
been a matter of discussion among the men them- 
selves and outsiders as well, and no one seems to 
know the real cause of the delay. Business and other 
pressing affairs caused many of them to resign, but 
the majority of them are working harder than ever 
to complete the work. 


The annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Protective League of Orange, N. J., 
was held in that city recently. This 
league is working for better housing 
conditions for Colored people. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to meet all 
trains bringing strange girls into the 
town, and see that these girls are 
properly placed. 


The New York Central Railroad has 
employed a number of Colored women 
as truckers in the Toledo, O., freight 
house to supplant the men who struck 
for higher wages and shorter hours. 


As we go to press, Newark, N. J., is preparing a 
monster “Silent Parade” such as New York witness- 
ed some time ago. They are expecting 10,000 in line 
to protest against the unfair treatment that the Col- 
ored people are receiving in some parts of the country. 


A pleasant musical surprise was witnessed by Den- 
ver, the latter part of September when Miss Minnie 
Albritton appeared in concert there. Her easy range, 
full voice, and excellent interpretations completely 
won her audience. She was assisted by local talent. 


Owing to the scarcity of help, a large number of 
manufacturing concerns in New Jersey have opened 
their doors within the last month or two to Colored 
girls and women. So far they have made good, and 
there has been little or no friction between the races. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., has purchased the site for the new 
$100,000 Y. M. C. A. building. 


We have been told that the members of the Eighth 
Regiment I. N. G, have subscribed more than $55,000 
to the Liberty Loan. This proves conclusively that 
the Colored man is willing to do his bit in every way 
possible to aid in the world struggle for liberty. 


It is said that the Colored soldiers will be trained 
in the same cantonments as other soldiers,—that Sec- 
retary Baker sees no cause for segregation since they 
are all fighting for a common cause. 


The twelfth annual session of the Allen Christian 
Endeavor League of Maryland was held in Baltimore 
early in October. Rev. Charles E, Stewart, of that 
city, was elected state superintendent. 


Nove? 
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OW did you spend your vaca- 

tion? Where did you go? 
Did you enjoy yourself? These 
seem to be the questions asked 
most frequently in the fall. Just 
to show you how well they enjoyed 
themselves, a number of our sub- 
scribers sent in pictures of them- 
selves, taken during the summer. Even if 
we were not so well acquainted with tns 
race as we are, we would draw two con- 
clusions from looking at these pictures: 
that the Colored people, on the whole, are 
a happy lot, and they are very fond of 
water. And who would ever dream that 
these jolly, care-free creatures play such an 
important part in the business and edu- 
cational world? 

That jolly, robust individual in the up- 
per left hand corner, clothed in a smile 
and a bathing suit, is head chemist for a 
well-known firm in the middle west,—that 
is, when he has on civilian clothes. Miss 














How We Spent Our Vacation 


Fears (top row center( works hard all 
year, teaching youngsters of Little Rock, 
Ark., the three Rs, but when she goes “va- 
cationing” she rests “with a vim.” Now 
who would think that all three of the pretty 
girls sliding down the sand dunes, were 
bookkeepers,—and good ones, too? 

Those of you who doubt that the next 
generation will be “speed merchants,” just 
look at the little “One Year Old Sport” (in 
the oval). He is making record-breaking 
time down Lincoln Avenue in Cincinnati, 
O. Master George Edward Cannady, of 
Portland, Oregon (lower right hand cor- 
ner), although only four years old, has the 

















ee Oe te 


distinction of having won the first 
prize in an auto parade in that 
city, his being the most beautiful- 
ly decorated “car” in the parade. 

We’re proud of those three life 
guards at Atlantic City, aren’t 
you? Note the fine physique and 
the splendid development of their 
muscles. They’re all right with us. Three 
little, New York lassies were having such 
a fine time in the water (circle 2nd row) 
that our reporter just couldn’t resist the 
temptation to “snap” them. 

There’s three of our subscribers on the 
board walk at Atlantic City, N. J. (lower 
left). ‘Nothing like it,” they say. 

“Business men”—that’s all (bottom row 
center), spending the day in the woods. 
Sitting on a rustic fence is such fun, espe- 
cially when the day is hot and the fence 
is beneath a nice, big shady tree. Yes, girls, 
they’re all single, and you’ll meet them if 
you ever come to Chicago. 
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WE SELL BOOKS 


When you want a 


Book of any kind 
WRITE US 








If we can't get what you want, 


It's not in print 


Books written 
By Colored-American Authors 
Our Specialty 


Lewest Prices Quick, Service Efficient 


——THE— 


Progressive Book Publishers 


| 3519 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


Everything Musical 
The Azalia Hackley 


MUSIC 


Publishing House 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


AND DEALERS IN 


PIANOS 
PIANO PLAYERS 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 
STRING INSTRUMENTS 
SHEET MUSIC 
MUSIC BOOKS 
VICTROLAS 
And other Talking Machines 


All the Latest Songs and Records 


We make a specialty of songs and 
music of all kinds---Religious, 
Patriotic, Classic or Ragtime 
written by our people. 








Mail Orders Filled 
The Azalia Hackley 


Music Publishing House 


5244 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


WE HAVE SOME 
MONEY FOR YOU 


If You Can Write Good 
Short Stories Dealing 
With Colored Life 


WE PAY CASH 


for short story manuscripts Let them 
be light, airy, full of action, romance, 
love and sentiment, and let them have 
no difficulties for the understanding 


If you can write such a story let us 
hear from you. 


The Half-Century Magazine 


Chicago 
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WHAT PRINCIPLE MEANS 


By Dr, M. A. Majors 








Dr. M, A. Majors 


RINCIPLE is one of the cardinal, 
basic elements of prerequisition 
in the development of any good 
work. It is indeed essential,— 
yes essence. Principle is one of those 
essential characteristics, without which 
chaos, with the dark cloud and mantle 
of oblivion would lay inertia with its 
cold stronghold upon the universe. 
Principle is the very whip and spur to 
human activities, and agencies. It often 
reveals itself enmeshed with selfishness 
in forms of profit and loss, austerity, 
anxiety or anguish. Sometimes it shows 
itself in the beautiful rainbow of hope, 
but it is often stern, relentless. 


HE savage Indians of the once 

path-trodden forests betook them- 
seives to a city in answer to the beck- 
oning of the peace-pretending pale face. 
In coming close up to civilization they 
saw houses with locks on their doors 
and keys in the locks,—they saw fences 
of barbed wire, and here and there a 
gate with chain and lock and key. 
They grew suspicious. Wherefore locks 
and keys and fences and gates? 

This natural conclusion was the prin- 
ciple of security, of safety and their 
untutored minds were given the revela- 
tion that the pale face steals. Here 








was enunciated a principle indeed too 
stern for him who loved the forests, 
and who knew freedom that carried 
no restraint, and savage though he was, 
there was clustered around the big heart 
of the Indian a human impulse that ex- 
pressed itself in the form of a prin- 
ciple, nobler than our christianity and 
holier than our saints, 


a things that embodied the nob- 
lest life of a highly ordered hu- 
manity could not appeal to the innocent 
children of the forests, who committed 
wrong, not by stealth, but because they 
could only see the principle of wrong 
doing from other angles. 

Sometimes we go to war. Of neces- 
sity we fight to kill. The law that 
says let them who have the power take 
and let him keep who can, stands upon 
the principle of profit and gain. 

And so this element, basic and es- 
sential, ramifies every niche and corner 
of our organic life, treading with cater- 
piller like wheels over the battle fields 
of the foreign foe; flying through space 
in audacious altitudes; or sea serpent 
like, submarining the very oceans. 


HAT is the chief principle, or 

basic element in the development 
of good work? Security seems to be 
the dominant, golden thread that im- 
pels mankind to awake, arise, work, 
study, dress. Security is the essential 
characteristic, the principle is the baste 
element. 

Let us apply this to our race. 
de we find? The very opposite to secur- 
ity. Why? Because we are ignorant, 
and cannot as a race view the great 
truism as philosophically as the savage 
Indian. The principle pressages for us 
a security that only reaches us after 
death. We affect too much of that 
which we have not, assuming that we 
are only fit to die by longing for some- 
thing we do not understand, leaving 
out of the equation the value of doing 
and being, and having while living; 
while skipping over all the human ana 
accepting in stead all that is spiritual, 
we leave the nobler services that the 
Master started to be carried out by hu- 


What 


man agencies, while we go flying 
through the New Jerusalem like escap- 
ed convicts. 

The principle of security has noth- 
ing to do with dead folk. It preaches 
its own sermon,—development of good 
work. The essence permeates the crev- 
ices of a social fabric and our commer- 
cial life; benevolent institutions are its 
benediction and the earth is its field of 
operation. 


HE Indian accepted the principle 

which was honey combed with se- 
curity. Until the pale face landed at 
Plymouth Rock, the hunting ground 
supplied the Indian with his meagre 
necessities. He filled his stomach with 
the game he trapped, he made himself 
secure from the harsh rigors of the 
northern winters with skins and furs 
from the animals he killed. But when 
the white man set foot on the American 
soil, a new sun rose upon its eastern 
shores in gorgeous splendor. He began 
a new order of things. The school- 
house, the store, the little church,—and 
reader, let this thought get into your 
system, the school and the store of the 
pale face have always been a great 
many more times numerous than the 
church and always larger. 

Work was the principle of the white 
man which offered the greatest security. 
He tried to teach this great truth to the 
Indian. He would not learn it; the In- 
dian perished. 


HERE came a new day, a new gor- 
geous splendor of the rising sun 
along the eastern shores of Virginia. 
The same stolid principle was applied 
to a savage jungle race, black as the 
blackest black thing ever created. Whar 
happened? Capt. John Smith told the 
Indian with his tongue, the pale face 
old the naked, bleeding backs of this 
jungle race with his lash; the trick 
worked, the miracle was accomplished, 
and America became the great asylum 
for the oppressed of other lands 
throughout the world. 
What did a savage, jungle race know 
about security, essentials, essence of 
good work? What does the Negro of 


today care for principle? 


WHY WE ENTERED THE WORLD WAR 





o.herw'se good American citizens do not know just why we are at war. 


S TRANGE AS IT MAY SOUND, it is none the less true, that a great many 


These same citizens are perfectly 


and will stand by the Country, 


willing, in most instances, to do their bit 
the President and the Flag, right or 


wrong, but if you should ask them just why we have joined hands with the 


Allies, they couldn’t tell you. 


For their special benefit we are reproducing an 


article that appeared in the Chicago Tribune a few days ago, in which our rea- 
sons for fighting the Teutons are carefully explained by Senator Root. 





WHY WE ARE AT WAR 
By Elihu Root 

HE HISTORY, the character, the 

avowed principles of action, the 
manifest and undisguised purposes of 
the German autocracy made it clear 
and certain that if America stayed cut 
of the great war, and Germany won, 
America would forthwith be required 
to defend herself against the same iust 
for conquest, the same will to domin- 
ate the world, which has made Europe 
a bloody shambles, 

When Germany did actualiy apply 
her principles of action wo us, and by 
the invasion of Belgium she vivlated 
the solemn covenant she mad» with us 
to observe the law of neutraiity estab- 
lished for the protection of 
states when she had 


peaceful 
arrogantly de- 


manded that American commerce should 
surrender its lawful right of passage 
upon the high seas under penaity of 
destruction, when she had sunk Ameri- 
can ships and sent to their death hun- 
dreds of American citizens, peaceful 
men, women and children, when the 
Gulflight and the Falaba «nd the Per- 
sia and the Arabic and the Sussex snd 
the Lusitania had been torpedoed with- 
out warning in contempt of the law and 
of humanity, when the German eimbas- 
sy at Washington had been found to 
be the headquarters of a vast conspira- 
cy of corruption with our country in- 
citing sedition and concealing infer- 
nal machines in the cargoes cf our ships 
and blowing up our factories with the 
workmen laboring in them, and when 
the government of Germany had been 


discovered attempting to incite Mexico 
and Japan to form a league with her 
to attack us and to bring about a dis- 
memberment of our territory, when the 
question presented to the American peo- 
ple was not what shall he done re- 
garding each of these specific aggres- 
sions taken by itself, but what shall be 
done by America to defend her com. 
merce, her territory, her citizens and 
her liberty, her life as a nation against 
the continuance of assaults already ke- 
gun by that mighty and conscienceless 
power which had swept aside every re- 
straint and every principle of Christian 
civilization and was seeking to force 
upon a subjugated world the dark and 
cruel life of a barbarous past. 

The question was how shail peaceful 
and unprepared liberty loving America 
save herself from subjugation to the 
military power of Germany. There was 
but one possible answer. There was 
but one chance for rescue and that was 
to act at once while the other democra- 
cies of the world were still maintain- 


ing their liberty against the oppressor, 
to prepare at once while the armies and 
(Continued on page 17) 
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THE INVESTORS GUIDE 

The Half-Century will be pleased to 
answer inquiries from its subscribers 
relative to investments. Such answers 
will be based upon information which 
the Half-Century believes to be reli- 
able, fair and unprejudiced, but beyond OR the benefit of our new subscrib- 
the exercise of care in securing such ers as well as a reminder to the old, 
information, the Half-Century assumes we are reproducing our first article on 
no responsibility. ; Business and Finance appearing in the 

Inquiries must bear the signature and oolymns of the HALF-CENTURY 


address of the writer in order to re- wAaGAZINE. In reproducing this arti- 
ceive attention. Answers of public in- 


terest will be publisned. If an answer oe we ane taking the privilege of at 
is not of cmaal Erase answer ‘@rging on same, for notwithstanding 
will be mailed provided stamp is en- the fact that we are always glad, when- 
closed. ever possible, to furnish information 
Note—(W) designates corporations specified for our subscribers, we have 
under white management. found in many cases that our inquirers 
— have not supplied us with sufficient 
Gillette Safety Razor (W) data as a basis of securing the infor- 
B. J. H.—The Gillette Safety Razor mation desired. Therefore we are 
Company has reincorporated in Dela- printing below a form which we suggest 
ware. The old company has $6,500,000 that our subscribers follow in sending 
of common stock and $3,500,000 of their inquiries to us. 
preferred outstanding on December Possibly the most urgent need of 
31st last and practically no debts. Good the race is co-operation. It is appar- 
will was carried at $6,500,000. The ent to the most casual observer that 
new company has issued $6,000,000 of if members of the race owned and con- 
convertible notes and 190,000 shares of trolled several large manufacturing 
no par value, reserving 60,000 shares and mercantile enterprises, to the ex- 
for the conversion of the notes. New tent that we would become a factor 
stock is be’ng offered at $80. This puts in the financial and commercial world, 
the total capitalization of the new com- much of the prejudice that we are now 
pany, including notes, at $21,200,000. undergoing would be done aawy with. 
Earnings have been increasing steadily The building up of such enterprises 
for years and are at present said to he can be accomplished only by co-opera- 
at the rate of $4,500,000 annually, tion, by pooling our resources, our abil- 
which is over $21 a share on the new ity, our experience and our dollars. 
stock. The value of the new stock of It is also true that a goodly num- 
course, depends solely on continued good ber of our people are now willing to 
earnings. Tangible assets under it evi- co-operate with each other, willing not 
dently are small. only to patronize our race efforts, but 
— . also to invest money in our enterprises, 
Conserv ation of Power Sites but they do not do so for the sole rea- 
The price of coal has been high for con that they have not had any means 
the last year—probably far too high— of ascertaining the reliability or re- 
but it certainly will be higher at some sponsibility of the enterprises or the 
time in the future. That time may be men composing them; no way of dis- 
far distant, but wouldn’t it be well to criminating between the good and the 
begin now utilizing all the water power hag. Those who did show their race 
in order to postpone to the utmost the interest by purchasing stock in the past, 


exhaustion of the coal supply? _ unfortunately, in most instances, bought 
There are many thousands of avail- 


able power sites in the country that 
are undeveloped. Some of them are 
idle solely because of legal restrictions Half-Century Magazine, 
designed to prevent corporations from Chica Il 

; ; : , go, Ill. 
getting possession of them and enrich- 
ing themselves by selling power at high Gentlemen: 
prices. Suppose some corporation should J : : 
get control of one of these sites and veniently ascertain as to the following 
build a power plant. It could not sell 1 
power at all unless it made a price be- — 
low the cost of same power produced Address .2................:c.ccccessesesceeseeececeneecneseneees 
by coal. Suppose it should sell power 
for the highest price it could get and 
earn large dividends for stockholders? 
Would any one be damaged? The con nae 
sumption of coal would be decreased [pq¢ they are incorporated under the t 
and the power used in the vicinity 
would cost the users a little less than having 
before tending to lower the prices of 
manufactured articles. The fact that ©@/ 
stockholders received large incomes °@¢h. 
might excite the envy of other people, 





ame of Company 


They claim as follows: 
To be engaged, (or propose to eng 


bee se re te ode shares of co 


That they have paid in as follows 


Business and Finance 
By McAdoo Baker 


in wild cat, get-rich-quick companies 
that were organized solely for the pur- 
pose of fleecing them, or the few whose 
intentions were good, generally devel- 
oped to be without merit or under in- 
competent management. 

With a view of making the Half- 
Century Magazine of real value to the 
race in this line, we have opened an 
Investors’ Guide Department through 
which we purpose to investigate upon 
request of our subscribers, the stand- 
ing of any enterprise, new or old, Col- 
ored or white, which is offering to sell 
stocks or bonds to our people, to ascer- 
tain the financial standing of the com- 
pany as well as the character, ability 
and experiences of the persons manag- 
ing the same. 


This information will be furnished 
free to our subscribers, If in our judg- 
ment the information requested is of 
sufficient interest to the public, we will 
publish our answer in the Half-Century 
“Investors’ Guide” Column, otherwise 
we will reply by letter to the person 
making the inquiry. 

Always enclose stamp with your in- 
quiry for reply. While we will not 
publish the name of the inquirer we 
require that the correct name and ad- 
dress of the person be signed to the 
inquiry as an evidence of good faith. 
Answers to such inquiries will be bas- 
ed upon information received by the 
Half-Century, from sources which it 
believes to be reliable, fair, impartial 
and unprejudiced, but beyond the ex- 
ercise of care in securing such infor- 
mation, the Half-Century assumes no 
responsibility. 

We ask that our subscribers use this 
service freely. 


Note.—(W) designates corporations 
under white management. 


Kindly favor me with such information as you have or may be able to con- 


company: 


1ge) in the following business.............. ..... 


aws of the state of 


mmon stock of the par value of.............. .. 


shares of preferred stock of the par value of ......... : 


but it would not decrease the real bene- Tpey claim the following persons as officers and directors 


fits to the entire community. 

Is it not possible that the agitation 
of a few years ago to prevent corporate 
exploiting of power sites overshot its 
mark? As a result of the agitation ‘* 
falling water is running to waste while Name 
coal that might be saved is being burn- 
ed, and the power that it is producing Name 
costs more than the greediest corpora- 
tion could charge for power derived 
from water. 





CALLING BONDS FOR PAYMENT 

H. C.—When a company calls for 
bonds for payment it usually has no 
means of notifying bondholders except 
by advertisement. 


learn of the call he will receive notice 


when he sends in the next coupon. what you can. 


They also make the following claims 


In filing in the above blank, if any of the officers, directors or stockholders 
If a holder does not you mention are white, designate the same at the end of each name by a (W). 
If you cannot give us all the information called for in the blank, give us 








THE U. S. SECURITIES CORPORA- 
TION—STOCKS AND BONDS. 


(Listed and Unlisted) 


Government, Municipal and other 
High-Grade Stocks and Bonds, bought 
and sold for cash or on commission. 


Corporations Financed. 

We will undertake the financing only 
of such companies as our thorough in- 
vestigation of its affairs satisfies us 
that the business is under honest, com- 
petent and experienced management 
and that its field of operation presents 
prospects of success. 


Enterprises of our people financed if 
meeting the above requirements. Ne 
Mining Stocks or other Get-Rich-Quick 
propositions, such as have fleeced our 
people in the past, considered; nor com- 
panies whose operations are principal- 
ly local. 


Inter-State Manufacturing and Mer 
cantile Corporations preferred. 


Our financial connections are such. 
that if the proposition has sufficient 
merit we can sell such stocks and bonds 
to banks, insurance and trust compan- 
ies, and to both Colored and White in- 
vestors. We offer for sale: 


6 shares Wilson & Co, ...........0..0... 37 
9 shares General Chemical .......... 1.64 
We have orders to buy: 


Union Pacific 4c, A. D. S., Spring 
Nut Lock. 


If you want to buy or sell any gilt 
edge Stocks or Bonds write us. Partic- 
ulars on request. We want a “live 
wire” representative for every com- 
munity in which we are not now repre- 
sented. 


The U. S. Securities Corporation, 
5200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Notice——To avoid inquiries from 
curiosity seekers only, four cents in 


stamps must accompany all inquiries 
for reply. 








IT IS BETTER 


TO BE SAFE 
THAN SORRY 





On account of the high cost of every- 
thing, it looks as if we'll have to ad- 
vance our subscription price in the 
near future. We know you don’t want 
to miss any one of the excellent num- 
bers that are coming. The covers 
alone will be worth the price of the 
subscription. We would therefore ad- 
vise that you send us your $1.00 to- 
day, for a year’s subscription. If you 
are already a subscriber, we’d advise 
that you extend your subscription for 
another year. 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
5202 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ml. 
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HIGH-BROWN SOAP 
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7 As much care should be exercised in 
the selection and use of a good toilet 
soap as with one’s food. 

OUR HIGH-BROWN SAVON DE LUKE repre- 
sents the Acme of Perfection in scientific soap-mak- 


ing—it is daintily scented and its fragrance you will 
find delightful and pleasing. 


Put upin a handsome Brown and Gold package. 


Price 25c per cake. Manufactured by 


The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Ce. 
DEPT. H. C. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PERE ee eee Pe SEES eee ehh ee leh heehee: 


WHAT TO GIVE FOR CHRISTMAS 


The December issue of the HALF-CENTURY will tell you just what to give 
for Christmas. A whole page of useful and beautiful gifte—illustrated and with 
full directions for making. Order early from your dealer or subscribe at once. 
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AIDA HAIR POMADE 


[Aida Overton Walker] 


CREATED FOR UTILITY AND FASHION 


PSSESEOETS 


A perfect Hair Dressing, especially prepared 
fer usage with the irons. Gives the hair a natural 
soft and silken lustre and keeps it in the desired 
position in the warmest weather. If you are 
not one of its users, buy a can today and you 
will say: “It is just what I am looking 
for.” Aida pomade is a 
also used as a daily 
Hair Dressing, making 
rough hair soft and 
pliable. 


Price 25 Cents 
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Manufactured by 
Overtea-Hygienic Mfg. Co. 
Dept. H.C. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


VIEWS ON CURRENT TOPICS 


By the Readers of the Half-Century Magazine 





The Half-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of 
its readers on current topics that are of interest to the race. As but limited 
space can be given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 or 


300 words. 


Letters for this column must be signed with the name and ad- 


dress of the writer, as an evidence of good faith. However, publication of 


name will be omitted if requested. 


As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, 


the Half-Century 


does not assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 


A Peculiar Want Ad. 
To the Half-Century Magazine: 
The following advertisement ap- 
peared in the Chicago Daily Tribune 
of recent date: 


WANTED—A COLORED 

Maid, may travel—must 
pass as white. Address B C 
19, Tribune. 


To any thoughtful person, the ques- 
tion immediately presents  itself,— 
why did the woman want a Colored 
maid at all? If she wanted her to pass 
as white, why not get a white girl? A 
fair Colored person may have some ad- 
vantages in traveling—particularly in 
the South; she will not have the hu- 
miliation of being segregated in depots, 
on trains or street cars and she can 
easily get accommodation in hotels and 
restaurants. But a white girl can do 
all of these things; why didn’t she get 
a white girl? Evidently she wanted to 
know in her own soul that she girl was 
Colored, even though there was no out- 
ward evidence of it. Evidently she 
thought that the “Drop Sinister” 
would give her more of a feeling of 
servility than a white girl would have, 
and consequently that would make her 
a better servant. But is the native 
African so strong that one drop of his 
blood so many generations removed 
from him would overbalance the 99 per 
cent of white blood in the individual? 
Is the nature of the African servile? 
No. There is no evidence of servility 
in his nature. What this woman 
wished to find in her maid could be 
found only in the offspring of a nation 
of slaves, and the result would be the 
same, regardless of the race with 
with which she was _ identified,—for 
truly she would be a white girl with 
Negro blood in her veins, rather than 
a Negro with white blood in her veins, 
and the servile heritage would come be- 
cause of previous condition and not of 
race, 

The white woman’s feeling of supe- 
riority over a white girl with Negro 
blood in her veins would not be the re- 
sult of her knowledge of the 1 per cent 
of invisible African blood, but because 
she knew that individuals of such de- 
scent had been beaten into servitude 
and sold from the auction block during 
the slave regime in this country. No 
doubt she would hesitate about employ 
ing a woman of such a mixture of 
bloods had she come from any nation 
where slavery had not existed; very 
likely she would not be such an obe- 
dient servant. 

Is it degrading or shameful to be a 
good servant? Nay, verily! It is to 
be wished. People who know best how 
to serve will some day be leaders of 
civilization; for no person can lead 
properly and give orders, unless he has 
learned how to take orders and obey 
them. 

There was no excuse for slavery in 
this country truly in the words of 
John Wesley—“It was the sum of all 
villainies” and it has left the Colored 
people with many sad _ inheritances 
which it will take generations to erase. 
With all that, it has in one sense been 
the refining fire which removed from 
them, some of the characteristics which 
it seems will be the undoing of the 


white man’s civilization. It gave the 
Negro a patience and sweetness which 
will, no doubt, one day bring the ful- 
fillment of the Beatitude that the Meek 
shall inherit the earth. 
AN OBSERVER. 
The Government’s Segregation Pre- 
dicament 

To the Half-Century Magazine: 

A great state of unrest exists in the 
world today; almost all of the nations 
of the earth are at war. Our own 
country instead of presenting to the 
enemy a united front, is not only in- 
fested with spies and German sympa- 
thizers who are bordering almost on 
the verge of treason, but the attitude 
of the government towards the Colored 
people, the only race whose loyalty is 
above suspicion, has been everything 
but satisfactory. A policy of segrega- 
tion was instituted in the very begin- 
ning of the war, which extended not 
only to the army and navy, but to the 
Red Cross Society, the organization 
that parades itself in the livery of 
heaven, and advertises itself as the 
missionary of mercy to suffering hu- 
manity everywhere. Colored nurses 
have been set aside with the under- 
standing that they would be provided 
for separately; and what to do with 
the Colored soldiers has vexed the souls 
of those in authority. Must the South 
be permitted to discriminate against 
him and insult him, regardless of the 
fact that he wears the uniform of the 
United States? or must he be treated 
precisely as any other soldier would be 
treated who has pledged himself to lay 
down his life for his flag. Must they 
be permitted to fight, or shall he be 
trained in the same cantonments with 
other soldiers, or shall we set him aside 
like any other leper or contagion? All 
of these questions come up in the mind 
of the white man, because he harbors 
the innate feeling of superiority toward 
a race to which he is not superior, but 
whom he has previously by brute force 
caused to serve him. 

The drawing of the color line in 
churches, schools, common carriers, 
public business places, and what not 
has paved the way for the present ri- 
diculous plight of the American nation 
toward the soldier of one-tenth of its 
population, Without doubt this democ- 
racy in America must be made safe and 
fair for all races, Colored people in- 
cluded, before anybody should get the 
brazen effrontry to ask that the world 
be made safe for democracy. 

FAIR PLAY. 


No Color Line There 
To the Half-Century Magazine: 

Mine eyes beheld a wondrous sight 
recently in a certain large church in 
Chicago, where the white race have 
gotten sufficient of the grace of God 
to lift itself above the color line. Upon 
a call being issued by the mir ..-r for 
the mothers of little babies w..o wished 
them to receive the blessing of the 
church, a white mother and a black 
mother came forward. The white min- 
ister without a minute’s hesitation took 
the little black baby in his arms and 
offered a most fervent prayer, closing 
with the beautiful words of the Master, 


(Continued on page 16) 
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DRE A M S—Conciudea 


= TELL YOU, MA,” Blossom, her eighteen-year- 
old sister, fresh from school, confided somewhat 
timidly one day. “Doris needs a change, just like 
the doctor said. Well, we can’t give it to her, can we? 
Well, I know somebody who can, and will. Its him, 
she wants though maybe she’s got to the place where 
she don’t know it herself. I know she likes him, 
for I’ve seen her cry over some of his letters and she 
keeps his pictures locked away with them. I wouldn’t 
say so, before, Ma, but its your obstinance against 
Doris’ life now and—we must save her, you know.” 

Her mother looked at her in anger too great to ve 
voiced, for a moment, then she choked furiously: 

“Doris is no fool, Blossom. She’d never throw her- 
self away on a man like that. She made her choice 
and Doris is not a girl to grieve about any man, 
much less—” 

She stopped as Blossom, flushed and angry, left 
the room. And a moment later she was in Doris’ 
room, bending half tearfully over the sleeping figure 
—so tiny, so wasted by illness, 

“Doris, my child,” she whispered gently and a tear 
fell on the thin face on the pillow. 

Doris stirred slightly and smiled. 

“David,” she murmured. 

The mother drew back and went slowly and thought- 
fully from the room. 

“Blossom, you write to that man if you know where 
he is. Perhaps Doris might like to see him. The 
poor child is so run down. But,” and she whispered 


last to herself, “I didn’t know—I didn’t know. May 
God forgive me.” 


pt CAME. Tall and straight, muscular and 
grave. A man whom any woman might trust. He 
came anxiously, all the great love for the girl shin- 
ing from his true grey eyes. He was not angry at 
Doris’ mother, but instead his attitude expressed un- 
derstanding and sympathy. Doris was asleep when he 
came and he went in and sat by the bedside, ony 
studying the thin, thoughtful, passive face. 

It was almost twilight when she awoke and looked 
with startled eyes at the man seated beside her. 

“Doris,” he whispered, leaning over. 

She raised her head. 

“Am I dreaming—or—or—is it—” 

“It’s David, dear, and I’ve come to take you away. 

She put up her thin little arms and clasped him 
about the neck, drawing his head down to hers. 

“I’ve been waiting and dreaming so long, Davy, 
dear. But you never came and I found dreams so 
hollow and life so bleak and—and I haven’t cared 
to get well.” 

“And now?” he said tenderly, holding her close. 

“And now I want to go home and be with you 
and the birds and the trees. It makes no difference 
what anybody says, now, dearest. I’m going with 
you.” 

“God is good,” said the choir-master softly. 

“Amen,” sighed Doris. 


THE BLACK THREAD 


(Continued from page 4) 


“Well,” she grumbled, “I thought you could git ’im 
out th’ notion.” 

“T could,” answered Grandma, affrmatively, “Ef I 
had tauked any longer. In th’ fust place I didn’t try 
very hard, ’cause he totes in th’ grub. He’s gone to 
buy a new home. Then we won’t have t’ pay rent t’ 
old Jones; we'll have two wells of good wautah, an’ 
won’t have t’ pack wautah from th’ pond t’ wash; 
we'll have a cellah, so this winter we kin put our 
fruit in ’t an’ keep it from bustin’ open; we’ll have a 
ba’k an’ front poach, so when th’ hot days come next 
month we won’t have t’ be smoked t’ death by th’ injin 
when we set out. Now in the second place ef you 
fo’ks didn’t wanta go, you ought t’ tauk fo’e th’ 
thing’s dun, dun, an’ when th’ thing’s dun, fer good- 
ness sake, don’t say no mo’.” 

The conclusion which Grandma attached to her re- 
marks brought forth an excessive outburst of laugh- 
ter from Mary, which caused her to spill the peas 
she was shelling. Her continued merriment caused 
her mother to join in, and their overflowing joy enliv- 
ened Grandma so that she, too, set in for her share. 

While they were thus enjoying themselves, Shoffer 
entered and asked, “What’s th’ whole shootin’ match 
lafin’ ’bout?” 

Garrison soon discovered that there was a oneness 
of thought in his family, consistent with his plans; 
that such action would not only aid the other Negroes, 
but prove an advantage to themselves. 


2. 
HE “move out’ scare suggested by a member of 
the “Exodus” was swiftly approaching a climax. 
Garrison Shoffer had purchased a new home. The 
comforts of the new place contrasted greatly with 
those of the old one, and were pleasing to the family. 
Their evening’s repose would no longer be broken by 
the passing locomotive; the obnoxious gases of the 
engine would blacken their walls and dull their senses 


THE SACRIFICIAL TURKEYS—Conciuded 


lunged piano and strong lunged quartet, as a seem- 
ingly endless line of well-filled and fattening prodi- 
gals filed out in high spirits. 


As the last of the repast was being devoured by 
the rear-guard of the miserable rabble, Jones and I 
lost no time in donning our hats and overcoats, each 
of us secretly hoping that we might have the plea- 


sure of escorting Marie home. Lamb had been miss- 
ing for nearly half an hour. Before either of us 
had the opportunity to ask her, however, Lamb hur- 
ried in and followed Marie to a deserted corner ot 
the printery. He lifted her hand gently in his own. 


{ 


no more. The new home afforded a place where they 
might sit and enjoy the cool breezes on a summer’s 
evening. Instead of the lukewarm water from an 
unsanitary pond, they would drink cool and healthy 
water from a deep well. Nevertheless, if the Shof- 
fers had not conceived the idea of benefitting their 
race, they would have foregone all of these pleasures 
rather than separate from their friends. 

However, when the day came for Shoffer to “move 
out” there was quite a commotion among the colored 
people. Then men folk of course, had gone to work, 
but the women were in their respective yards with 
baby in arms, all of them interested spectators at the 
development of the “move out” scare. 

“I’m glad,” observed an onlooker to Mr. Shoffer, 
“somebody thought ’bout this scheme. Old Jones, 
when he hears ’bout it, will come a runnin’ an’ fix up 
our houses, an’ we won’t haf t’ git out.” 

“Yes, I hope so,” replied Shoffer doubtfully, “but I 
sorter hates t’ move out an’ leave you fo’ks.” 

Garrison was carrying a mirror to the dray while 
making these remarks. Suddenly a sharp crash was 
heard and the big mirror lay on the ground in a dozen 
pieces. 

“Seben years trouble,” cried Grandma, as she 
stepped briskly from the house. Although she had 
reached four score years and ten, her body presented 
a peculiar robustness that is rarely seen in aged wo- 
men, “Fer eve’ybody I’ve saw t’ break a lookin’ 
glass,” she continued, “was bound t’ have seben years 
trouble.” 

“Oh dear me, Grandma,” remarked Mary Shoffer, 
scornfully, “that’s fogyism.” 

“Cose,” agreed Mr. Shoffer. “Ain’t nothin’ in it.” 

The specators laughed heartily at the conversation, 
but Grandma was not alone in believing that he who 
breaks a looking glass “wus boun’ t’ hab seben years 
trouble.” 


(Continued in the December issue) 


We couldn’t hear what he said to her, but she smiled 
happily and when she came back to our corner we 
caught the gleam of a small diamond on her third 
finger. Then beaming with soulful pride and satis- 
faction, the best reward of those whose unselfish sac- 
rifice stamps them Good Samaritans in the truest 
sense of the word, she said “Boys, I’m going to ask 
you home with me for a real Thanksgiving dinner, 
Mother said I might.” 

“Yes, Boys,” broke in Lamb, drawing Marie to him 
with pardonable pride, “do come, and help me to 
celebrate the end of bachelorhood.” 
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THE BEST COMB 
Your MONEY CAN BUY 


rm,  —<lD 


A large brass comb, wooden 
handle, will hold heat longer 
than any comb now sold. 


With metal holder.............. $1.25 
Same comb, small size... .75 
A heavy 
metal 
Puller, 
Handsomely 
finished. 
Unusual 
value. 
Price ... $1.00 
Winona Hair 
Emporium 
5011 S. Wa- 
bash Ave. 


Chicago, Iil. 





YOU CAN 


GIVE $50.00 TO 
YOUR CHURCH 


AND NOT MISS IT 


We have an excellent plan by which you can easily 
earn $50.00 or more within a few days and not in- 
terfere with your regular duties. Write us for par- 
ticulars. Be sure to give us your pastor’s name 
and the name of your church as well as your own. 


Address 


The Church Aid Dept. 


Care of 
THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
5202 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
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WOULD SHE LOOK 
AS ATTRACTIVE WITHOUT HAIR? 





ke 
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One of the Effects Secured with a Three-Stem Switch 


LET US IMPROVE YOUR LOOKS 





en 


We manufacture Switches, Puffs, Curls, Braids, Bangs, Trans- 
formations, Pompadors—in fact, Everything in the Line of Hair Goods. 
Also, Hair Nets and Hair Dressers ‘Tools. 

Switches, AAA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 18 in. $4.25 
Switches, AA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 18 in. 2.00 
Switches, A Quality, Genuine Creole Hair, 18 in. 1.00 

These switches are regular three-stem with eacn stem detachable, 
so that they can be used separately, and each switch used singly on 
different parts of the head, and thereby enable you to dress your hair 
in any of the prevailing modes. 

P U F F S per set 

Set of 27 beautiful Puffs made of AAA Quality Ringlet Hair $2.25 

Set of 19 beautiful Puffs made of AA Quality Ringlet Hair $1.00 
We match perfectly all kinds and qualities of hair. 





Switches made of finest 
quality Creole hair. Prices 
according to length, 18 


readily arranged 
inches, $1.00. 


of these clusters. 
and $2.25 a set. 


Price, $1 





A Tri-ad Switch 


Address All Correspondence to 


The Winona Hair Emporium 
5011 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Cluster of curl puffs made 
of finest quality ringlet hair. 
Effective hair dressings are 
with one) 
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| BEAUTY HINTS | 





THE TEETH 





EAUTIFUL teeth are essential 
Be beauty. The teeth may not 

be regular nor perfectly formed, 
but they will lend a charm if they 
are well cared for. The woman 
| with beautiful teeth finds no difficulty 
|in securing an audience, every one lis- 
tens to her with pleasure. For whvu 
| does not delight in the smile that re- 
|veals a set of teeth that fairly gleam 
| with a cleanliness, and strong, healthy, 
| good-looking teeth are indeed the re- 
|sult of perfect cleanliness.: If the lips 
open over teeth that are unclean, beau- 
'tiful eyes, or a beautiful skin cannot 
| redeem one’s looks. First in import- 
ance then is the brushing of the teeth 
|to keep them perfectly clean. 
| So much has already been said 
|about the necessity of cleaning the 
|teeth regularly after each meal that 
it seems presumptious and unneces- 
|sary to repeat. Yet so many suffer 
with decayed teeth and diseases of the 
| gums because of uncleanness. It is a 
;sad truth that the average woman 
brushes her teeth very negligently. A 
| few strokes or a haphazard scrubbing, 
|thoughtlessly done usually completes 
|the task. The teeth shoud be brushed 
|up and down as well as across; brush 
them from the gum to the crown, and 
inside as well as outside. Think about 
what you are doing and make a good 
|job of it, getting every crack and 
|erevice between the teeth perfectly 








|clean. You will be surprised at the 
|difference that a little extra care 
| makes. 


; Our grandmothers used to say that 
jcandy was bad for the teeth. Candy 
|cannot hurt the teeth, nor can any oth- 

er food for that matter providing, of 
|course, that you do not let particles of 
|the food or candy remain between the 
|teeth to rot. It is the acid formed 
|from these particles of decaying food 
|that hurts the teeth. You should there- 
fore, brush the teeth carefully after 
|each meal; in addition your gums and 
| the sockets of the teeth should be kept 
|stimulated. You do this by brushing 
|the gums, using a very stiff brush and 
|a rotary motion. If the gums are sen- 
| sitive, use 2 moderately stiff brush un- 
| til the gums become sufficiently hard- 
| ened to bear the more vigorous treat- 
|ment. This keeps the gum margins 
| free from tartar and stimulates their 
| resistance. 

The ordinary perfunctory use of the 
tooth brush alone is not enough to keep 
the mouth sanitary. Mouth washes 
and dental powders are confined more 
or less to the surface of the teeth; 


By Evelyn Northington 


dental floss should be used unce or 
twice a week for removing any foreign 
matter that may have lodged between 
the teeth. 

A good dentifrice will not contain 
any gritty substance, nor acids,, for 
they tend to destroy the enamel and 
irritate the gums. Use whatever you 
find most convenient, paste or powder, 
but be sure that it has good cleansing 
qualities. 

The tongue should be kept clean. 
Brush it as you would your teeth, es- 
pecially near the root, using a good 
mouth wash in order to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of tartar and bacteria If 
you should awake in the morning and 
find a coat of “fur” on the tongue, take 
the dull edge of a knife or the handle 
of your tooth brush and scrape it off. 
An unclean tongue, like an unclean 
nose causes bad breath. Fruit acids, 
or a weak solution of vinegar or lemon 
juice are excellent for cleaning the 
tongue, They also stimulate the flow 
of saliva, thereby aiding digestion. It 
is said that an apple at bedtime, fol- 
lowed by a careful brushing of the 
teeth will protect them from the ac- 
tion of bacteria through the night. 

Don’t forget that the money spent 
visiting a dentist, at least once a year, 
just to see that there are no cavities 
“budding” is an excellent investment 
and may save you many dollars, your 
looks and your teeth. If caries make 
their appearance, they should be given 
immediate attention to prevent their 
spread and growth. If one is unfortu- 
nate enough to lose a tooth, a false 
tooth or bridge should be inserted at 
once in order that the tooth above or 
below *t may not lengthen and event- 
ually decay around the roots. 

Pyorrhea has become almost univer- 
sally prevalent. <A teaspoonful of Gly- 
co-Thymoline or Listerine in a glass of 
water, used as a mouth wash before re- 
tiring will act as a preventive and per- 
haps cure the earlier stages of that 
trouble. 

The utmost care should be given to 
children’s teeth. No parent can ever 
atone for the injury done a child 
through this neglect, for it will not 
only be a handicap to its looks, when 
it is grown up, but it is often a serious 
menace to the child’s health. Many fa- 
cial deformities, such as the protruding 
lower jaw and the peeked upper are 
the result of neglect in early childhood. 
Sucking the fingers, or anything else 
constartly spoils the shape of the arch 
and sometimes causes adenoids. The 
second or permanent teeth are direct- 
ly under the milk teeth, therefore 
when the latter become loose, they 
should be extracted without delay to 
prevent the former from coming in 
crooked. Teeth may be straighteneu 
up to the age of twenty-six. 

To sum up the whole matter, if the 
teeth are perfect, or at least if they are 
well cared for, means. that the owner 
will enjoy perfect digestion, clear skin, 
skin, good spirits, and her eyes will be 
bright, and her brain clear. But if her 
teeth are poor,—decayed, unclean or 
missing, she cannot hope to look or 
feel her best. 

Every mother in America should re- 
joice at the interest that the public 
schools are taking in the general 
health and welfare of the children. 
Classes in “tooth-brushing” are now as 
much a part of the school curriculum 
as the three “Rs.” 
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| DOMESTIC SCIENCE | 


FOR OUR THANKSGIVING DINNER 
By Leona Eldridge Porter 





E must that 


forget 

Thanksgiving had its origin in 
the plenteous harvest, for although 
distinctly, an American holiday, its 
history gses back to the days of the 
Children of Israel, as well as to the 
worship among the ancient Romans of 


never 


the goddess Ceres. And so what more 
appropriate event can we have in this 
land of plenty than a _ harvest-home 


| celebration? 


Whatever our amusements may con- 
sist of during our Thanksgiving cele- 
bration, there is always the “old-fash- 
ioned” Thanksgiving dinner to which 
every family, whether large or small, 
will gather for the “giving of thanks.” 
It is true that food is higher and more 
scarce than last year and years before, 
but this should not discourage the 
housewife in planning an economical 
Thanksgiving dinner for her relatives 
and friends. Where are the potatoes, 
corn, beets, and the many other vege- 
tables which you have raised this sum- 
mer in your little garden? There is 
no better time for them to come into 
service than when there are guests at 
your home for dinner. 

I am giving below a few recipes 
which might be composed of home- 
grown vegetables from your individual 
garden and which will without doubt 
heartily grace the table of your 
Thanksgiving dinner. 


Thanksgiving Dinners 


1 
Oyster Cocktail 
Tomato soup, croutons, chicken 


macaroni 
Grilled sweet potatoes, combination 
salad 
Brussels sprouts; mashed Irish 
potatoes 


Roast Turkey 
Giblet Gravy 
Cranberry Jelly 
Fruit pudding 
Sweet potato custard 
Assorted candies, cake and nuts 
demi-tasse 


Raised Doughnuts With Currant 
Jelly 

YZ cupful butter 
YZ cupful sugar 
¥% cupfuls flour 
1 oz. compressed yeast 
1 cupful lukewarm milk 
Grated rind of %4 lemon 
Powdered sugar 
Currant jelly 
1 egg 


Crumble yeast into a bowl, add the 
lukewarm milk and a cupful of the 
flour and set aside to rise and warm 
place. Cream the butter, add the su- 
gar and the egg, stir well, then add 
the rest of the flour and the yeast mix- 
ture alternately. Mix thoroughly, 
then knead until the dough is smooth 
and elastic, adding more flour, if nec- 
essary. Set aside in a warm place un- 
til it rises to nearly double its bulk. 
Roll into a thin sheet cut into rings, 
let rise again, then fry in deep, hot 


fat. Drain on soft paper and roll in 
powdered sugar. Serve with currant 
jelly. 


Potato Croutons 
Cut raw potatoes in small cubes. 
Roll the cubes in flour and fry in hot 
fat. When a light brown color, drain 
carefully. Serve with soup the same 
as bread croutons. 


Caramel Rice Pudding 


2 egg yolks 
Salt 
1% cupfuls milk 
2  cupfuls cooked rice 
1 cupful dark brown sugar 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 


Beat the egg yolks, add salt, milk, 
rice, brown sugar and vanilla. Mix 
well, turn into a buttered pudding 
dish and bake about thirty minutes in 
a moderate oven. Serve cold with 
whipped cream or fruit sauce. 


2 
Grapefruit cocktail 
Cream of celery soup with toasted 
Wafers 
Stuffed olives, salted almonds, celery 
Beet and cabbage salad 
Roast turkey 
Cranberry Jelly 
Mashed potatoes 
Cauliflower 
Mince Pie Pumpkin Pie 
Bonbons Mixed nuts Raisins 
Black Coffee 


Chicken Terrapin 
1 chicken 
YZ pint cream 
1 tablespoonful flour 
3 hard-boiled eggs 
% pound butter 


Cut the cold boiled chicken and liv- 
er in small pieces. Remove skin, fat, 
and gristle. Put in a pan with the 
cream and the butter rolled in the flour 
and salt to taste. Chop up the hard- 
boiled eggs, stir in, and let come to a 
boil. Place on a dish, surround with 
parsley on top. 


Stuffed Potatoes 


6 medium-sized potatoes 
2 cups forcemeat 
Pepper and salt 
1 cup meat stock 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 


Peel the raw potatoes, cut in two 
lengthwise, and remove the center, 
leaving about half an inch around. 
Make a forcemeat out of any cold 
meat on hand, adding peas or chopped 
sweet peppers (if desired). Stuff the 
potatoes with this, fastening the halves 
together with small skewers or tooth- 
picks. Bake in a saucepan with the 
butter and the meat stock. 


Potato Omelet 
2 large potatoes 
3 eggs 
1 tablespoonful milk 
Salt and pepper 
1 tablespoconful butter 


Wash, peel, and boil or steam pota- 
toes. When well done, drain and mash. 
Beat eggs with milk, add seasoning 
and mix with potatoes. Melt butter in 
an omelet pan, pour in mixture and 


cook until set and browned. Fold and’ 


turn on a hot platter. Serve at once. 





If so, send us the name and we will write him our proposition. 


to-day. 
sell more than four thousand copies of The Half-Century Magazine each month. 


character and manliness. 
here is a business opportunity waiting for one of your young friends. 


will give each of them an opportunity to secure a Half-Century agency. 
Parents we will send free of cost a mighty helpful booklet. 


5202 Wabash Avenue 


15 





A Boy Worth While 


He approaches you confiently. He does not stammer, scuff his feet or hang 


his head. He approaches you at your office or home and asks you to bu our 
copy of THE h TURY h . cate 


LF-CEN 


MAGAZINE from him. There are elements of 
salesmanship in his talk. 


He is a product of the Half-Century plan. 
There are three hundred boys of this kind selling the Half.Century Magazine 
They are sons of doctors, lawyers, ministers and business men. They 


If you know one or two of our boys, you know how the work counts for 


If there is no Half-Century boy in your neighborhood, 


nd us the names of two or three boys whom you can recommend and we 
To their 


Write Today To 


The Half-Century Magazine Publishing Company 
Chicago, Illinois 





IS THERE A BOY OR A GIRL IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
WHO WOULD LIKE TO EARN $5 TO $10 A DAY? ? ? 


We need agents 


for the Half-Century Magazine in every community to take subscriptions and sell 


copies of the magazine. 
Write today for terms. 


Many of our agents are earning $10.00 a aay and more. 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
Chicago 








Don’t Fail to Read The Black Thread 





a single installment. 
subscribe at once. This story positively will not appear in any other periodical 
and cannot be purchased in book form. 


BY JOHN O. GRIFFITH 


This splendid story of Negro life in America, begins in this issue. Don’t miss 


Order early each month from your dealer, or better still, 


WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE 


Think of the realization of your fondest dream—The perpetu- 
ation of youth and beauty. 


You can make this dream come true by using 
Hygienic Peroxide Vanishing Cream 


a product of a rare order 


Dripping with fragrance and soothing coolness. 
Especially prepared for oily complexions—delightful af- 


ter shaving. 


Manufactured by :— 
THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 
Chicago, Il. 
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Successful baking requires a good baking powder 
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Hyégienic 
Pet Baking 


Powder 


meets that requirement 


Economical and Strictly Pure 
A LARGE 1 O Cc 


CAN FOR 
For sale by all good dealers 





OvVERTON-HYGIENIC Co. 


CHICAGO 
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Read It ONCE and You 
Will Read It ALWAYS 
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| The HALF-CENTURY is a top-notcher among Negro publications. 
An hour’s reading will furnish you more information, more entertain- 
ment, more inspiration, more delight and more real help than an hour 
spent at your favorite movie theater. Let us send you a free sample 
copy. Write to-day. 


—-& 


Reasons for Mi-Lady’s Subscribing 


1. To conduct your home more easily and more 
cheaply. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 




















2. To dress smartly at the lowest cost. 


3. To read the best stories by the leading Col- 
ored writers. 


4. To bring up and train your children better. 


5. To see our own beautiful women depicted 
in the latest and smartest costumes of Dame 
Fashion. 


6. To know the most novel ideas for entertain- 
ing. 

7. To be a leader in the social life of your com- 
munity. 


8. To keep in touch with all that is newest and 
most vital in women’s interests, inside and outside 
the home. 





The HALF-CENTURY may be secured by filling out the 
following blank and mailing same to the Publishers. 










HALF-CENTURY 
MAGAZINE 
5202 Wabash Avenue, Chi- 

cago, Il. 


This will insure you twelve brilliant issues of the 
most entertaining and inspiring fitcion, facts, 
fun, poetry and pictures ever collected and 


published by a Colored concern. Each Enclosed find $1.00 for which 


succeeding issue will be a better one— please enter my subscription to the 
» on HALF-CENTURY for one year. 
the next HALF-CENTURY is al 


ways greater than the last. , 
A cigs (akbeseshooSh0s5%60es abbas eebesbheetwaease 
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War Time Economy 

F YOU will save all the parings from 

apples, peaches, and even left-over 
bits of other fruits, such as berries, etc.. 
they will come in handy for making 
vinegar. Place them in an earthern jar 
and keep covered well. You may also 
save bits of molasses, cold tea and the 
rinsings from any jar or vessel con- 
taining sugar. Take a bit of mother 
from any bottle of vinegar and place it 
in the jar also. Let the contents stand 
two or three weeks and it will be fer- 
mented, Drain off and strain two or 
three times to make it perfectly clear. 
This makes excellent vinegar.—O. L. P., 
Waco, Texas. 


To Save Your Stockings 
If there is a run starting in my 
stocking and I have not the time to stop 
and sew it up just then, I moisten it 
where the run ends and it usually goes 
no further.—E. F., Illinois. 


Cieaning the Plush Coat 

About this time of the year, most 
women are interested in cleaning up 
last year’s plush coat or muff, or the 
velvet hat. Either plush or velvet may 
be cleaned effectively in the following 
manner: , Lay the article to be cleaned 
on a flat surface and sprinkle salt over 
it. Remove the salt with a stiff brush; 
the dust will stick to the salt and dis- 
appear immediately. Then to bring up 
the nap, hang your coat on a hanger in 
the bathroom just over the tub and turn 
on the hot water. Let hang there all 
day and it will look almost as fresh as 
it did when you bought it. A velvet hat 
may be steamed over a teakettle in the 
same manner.—I. L, T., New York. 


A Pancake Hint 
To prevent pancakes from sticking, 
and at the same time prevent the smoke 
caused by greasing the griddle, add two 
tablespoonfuls of lard to the batter. 
The pancakes will not stick and at the 
same time, the taste will not be 

changed.—_L, W., Kentucky. 


For the Home Carpenter 
To prevent splitting soft wood, or 
breaking plaster when driving a nail, 
first dip the end of the nail in melted 
parrafin. It will drive in easily and do 
no damage.—M. F., Virginia. 


For the Children 

Children like novelties just as much 
as grown-ups, especially at their 
parties. My little son had a birthday 
recently and I made the cake myself. I 
placed the candles in the center—seven 
of them, one for each year, and then I 
took a number of animal crackers and 
dipping them in frosting, arranged 
them around the cake in “circus pa- 
rade” fashion. The children were de- 
lighted with the idea, especially when I 
cut the cake so that each child could 
have an animal on his piece of cake.~ 
Mrs. L. H. R., Indiana. 





~ PIN MONEY HINTS 


AN EXCHANGE OF ‘IDEAS 
Conducted by HELEN MARTIN 


For White Shoes 

To remove stains from white shoes, 
and at the same time make them beau- 
tifully white and clean, just add a few 
drops of ammonia to the water in which 
you clean them. This applies to canvas, 
poplin and other fabric shoes.—E. V. 
0., Iowa. 

A Cheap Dye 

I tried in vain for several days to 
match a certain gown with material for 
an underskirt. Finally in disgust I de- 
cided to buy white and use that instead. 
Then finding that I could match the 
color in crepe paper, I purchased a roll 
and placed it in a pan of water. By 
placing the material in the pan with the 
paper, within two hours the material 
had absorbed nearly every bit of the 
dye and was almost the exact shade 
that I wanted. It did not streak at all, 
and I found that when dried and press- 
ed it was a perfect match for the gown. 
—O. H., Maine. 


When Starting a Coal Fire 

Kerosine is dangerous for starting a 
coal fire, and so is gasoline. However, 
an excellent substitute can be made with 
orange and lemon peelings. Dry the 
peelings in the oven of the stove or 
range and when hard, put them in a 
can or a little bucket that is about half- 
filled with kerosine. Shake them well 
so that each one gets a light coat of the 
kerosine. When a fire is to be lit, in- 
sert one peeling under the wood or 
paper and the fire will be started well. 
-—A. J, W., Arkansas. 


To Exterminate Rats 

Many housewives will be glad to know 
that sulphur is excellent for extermi- 
nating rats. If it is sprinkled in the 
bureau drawers, closets and around 
holes, they will not come in. They will 
not bother foodstuffs either, if it is 
sprinkled in the pantry, cellar, barn pr 
other places where it is stored.—L. B. 
T., Oregon. 


Mincemeat Economy 

A mincemeat that is not so rich as 
usual, but just as wholesome and far 
more economical may be made as fol- 
lows: Replace from two-thirds to one- 
half of the usual quantity of mince- 
meat with boiled rice and chopped car- 
rots. Cook together with the spices.— 


Worms in Green Vegetables 

Table greens of all kinds are usually 
hard to clean. Even after the most 
careful washing sometimes little bugs 
and worms will be found curled up in 
the leaves. A tablespoonful of salt 
added to the water in which they are 
washed will remedy this evil. The 
small insects and worms that cannot 
be reached will rise to the top of the 
salty water within a few minutes and 
may be poured off.—Mrs. C. B., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


VIEWS ON CURRENT TOPICS 


(Continued from page 12) 


“Suffer the little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not, for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.” At the same 
time the little white baby was receiv- 
ing the blessing of the church while be- 
ing held in the arms of another minis- 
ter. All of this was done, and no one 
seemed to get horror stricken, or dis- 
gusted, and there was not a bit of con- 
fusion in all that vast audience, two- 
thirds of whom were white. The choir 
in that church sang with more spirit 
and more soul power it seemed to me 
than in any white church I have ever 
attended, and the prayers were earnest 


while the entire audience, including the 
choir, bowed their heads, hearts and 
bended their knees. 

These people belong to a peculiar 
sect, and they are held up to the ridi- 
cule and sarcastic remarks of the peo- 
ple of other denominations; but if all 
other denominations have to believe the 
same things that they believe in order 
to bring themselves to the place where 
they seem to think that a black baby is 
as precious in the sight of God as a 
white baby, then may Heaven speed the 
day, when all may become like them. 

K. L. Jones, Chicago. 
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| WHY WE ARE AT WAR 
(Continued from page 10) 


the navies of England and France ana 
Italy and Russia and Roumania were 
holding down Germany so that she could 
not attack us while our preparation was 
but half accomplished, to strike while 
there were allies loving freedom like 
ourselves to strike with us, to do our 
share to prevent the German kaiser 
from acquiring that domination over 
the world which would have left us 
without friends to aid us, without prep- 
aration, and without the possibility of 
successful defense. 

The instinct of the American de- 
mocracy which led it to act when it 
did arise from a long delayed and re- 
luctant consciousness, still vague and 
half expressed, that this is no ordinary 
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AGENTS—ATTENTION! 


We would like to call our Agents’ attention to the fact that the HALF-CENTURY 
is ready to mail on the 10th of the month previous to the month of issue. 


ample, the December issue will 


sufficient number of orders. 


WE THANE YOU! 
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war that the world is waging. It is no 
contest for petty policies and profits. It 
is a mighty and all embracing struzgle 
between two conficting principles of hu- 
man right and human duty. 

It is a conflict between the divine 
right of kings to govern mankind 
through armies and nobles and the 
right of the peoples of the earth who 
toil and endure and aspire to govern 
themselves by law in the freedom of 
individual manhood. 

It is the climax of the supreme strug- 
gle between autocracy and democracy. 


ready to mail November 10. The fact that we 
now mail so early each month makes it IMPERATIVE for all our Agents to send 
in their reports and orders to us before the 10th. 
orders should reach us by the ist of the month previous to the month of issue. For 
example, all orders for the December issue should reach us by the Ist of November. 
Those guiding themselves by this notice will have no trouble securing their magazines 
in plenty time to dispose of them easily while they are yet fresh and live. Orders 
reaching us after the 10th cannot be filled promptly; for after our first big mailing, 
we do not feel warranted in making another mailing until the accumulation of a 


Will our Agents therefore please mail their reports so as to reach us on or before 
the lst of the month previous to the month of issue? 


power, lustful of dominion, supreme i? 
strength, intolerant of human rights, 
holding itself superior to law, to morals, 
to faith, to compassion, will crush out 
the free democracies of the world. If 
autocracy is defeated and nations are 
compelled to recognize the rules of the 
law and of morals, then and only then 
will democracy be safe. 

To this great conflict for human 
rights and human liberty America has 
committed itself. There can be no back- 
ward step. There must be either hu- 
miliating and degrading submission or 
terrible defeat or glorious victory. It 
was no human will that brought us to 
this pass. It was not the president, It 
was not congress. It was not the press. 


For ex- 


This means, to be precise, that 
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It was not any political party. It was 
not any section or part of our people. 

It was in the providence of God the 
mighty forces that determine the des- 
tinies of mankind beyond the control 
of human purpose have brought us to 
the time, the occasion, the necessity, 
that this peaceful people, so long en- 
joying the blessings of liberty and jus- 
tice for which their fathers fought and 
sacrificed, shall again gird themselves 
for conflict and with all the forces of 
manhood nurtured and strengthened by 
liberty, offer again the sacrifice of pos- 











No nation can stand aside and be free 
from its effects. The two systems can- 
not endure together in the same world. 

If autocracy triumphs, military 


sessions and of life itself, that this na- 
tion may be free, that the mission of 
American democracy shall not have 
failed, that the world shall be free. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
Of the Half-Century Magazine, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for 

October, 1917. 
State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and County aforesaid, 
personally appeared Katherine E. Williams, who, having been duly sworn accord 
ing to law, deposes and says that she is the Editor and Owner of the Half-Cen- 
tury Magazine and that the following is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper the cir- 
culation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulitaons, printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: 

Publisher, The Half-Century Magazine Pub. Co. (not inc.), Chicago, IIl.; 
Editor, Katherine E. Williams, Chicago, Ill.; Managing Editor, Katherine E. 
Williams, Chicago, Ill.; Business Manager, E. S. Brown, Chicago, Ill 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, 
or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 

Katherine E. Williams, Chicago, Ill. (sole owner), 5202 Wabash Ave. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 


owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or| 5 year gold filled case, fitted 


other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 

There are none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company, but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. Katherine E. Williams, 

(Signature of editor, publisher, business manager or owner.) 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of Sept., 1917. 

[SEAL] Ernest H. Williamson, 


Notary Public. 
Form 3526.—Ed. 1916. (My commission expires Jan. 6, 1920.) 
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IT BLEACHES! 
RO-ZOL a!s0 clears the com- 


eaennenineneanas plexion of all blemishes. 


Keeps the skin Smooth—Firm—Fresh 
and Youthful looking. Will positively re- 


move blackheads, liver splotches, tan, pimples and 
freckles. 


Contains nothing that can possibly 


injure the most sensitive skin. 
Price 25 Cents 





Manufactured by 
The 
Overton - Hygienic 
Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


$6666065665666666666666666660666666666666006S0000F 
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CRINKLEBERRY LANE’S CHRISTMAS 


BY MATTIE JORDAN 


“What a Christmas it’s a goin’ t’ be! My, my, I wuz nevah so happy in mah 
life.” Read about Mis’ Morris and Mis’ Jones and Clarissy and all the rest of them 
in this splendid story of country life in the December issue of the HALF-CEN- 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. Order early so that you will not be disappointed, 








LOWER PRICES DESPITE THE WAR 


An acceptable and appropriate gift 
for a Christmas or Birthday Present 
SHESSSSS 
















No. 1075— 

Ladies’ Convertable Bracelet 
Watch, extra heavy gold plated 
good finish, with nickel jeweled 
movement, and a detachable, con- 
vertable self adjusting braclet, to 
fit any size wrist. Watch can be 
worn on guard chain or chatelaine 
pin. Our net price $4.50 each. 


No. 120— 
Gents, Octagon shape, 12 
| size, open, thin model watch, 


with a Swiss, nickel adjusted 
7 jewel lover escapement 
movement, gold filled solder- 
ed links Waldemar chain, 
with fancy engraved gold 
filled cigar cutter combina- 
tion. Each put up complete 
in Octagon shape velvet lin- 
ed display box as illustrated, 
attractive low price, $6.50 


each. 


No. 1075. 


Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid on receipt of price. If. on receipt 
you do not find this to be the best value to be had for the money, or if you 
|are not fully satisfied, return to us at our expense, and we will cheerfully 
refund your money. 


| THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 
—_ 412. CHICAGO, ILL. 5207 S. STATE ST. 



































DO YOU KNOW? 





How many of our readers know the real spirit underly- 
ing the publication of the HALF-CENTURY Maga- 
zine? Do you realize that unless you do know, the 
HALF-CENTURY cannot be of real value and 
service to you. Hence, we are going to tell you. 


WHAT THE PUBLISHERS OF 
THE H. C. ARE DOING 


The Publishers of the HALF-CENTURY are getting 
out a first-class magazine—one that is conceded to 
be a credit to the race. In the field of fiction, for 
example, they are sparing no pains or cost to make 
it the best, their foremost aim being to encourage 
writers among our people having the gift and tal- 
ent for short-story writing, paying for all available 
literary products. It stands to reason that the 
greater the patronage accorded to the magazine, 
the greater the circulation, the more the publish- 
ers can afford to pay for stories, 


IT’S UP TO YOU 


Therefore, it’s up to you to take a direct and active 
interest in helping to build and push the circulation 
to the point where the publishers can pay gener- 
ously for all literary products that in their judg- 
ment are available. To help build you up in this 


way means for you to help build up our circula- 
tion. All depends on co-operation. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


All who are sincerely interested in the success of the 
magazine can help themselves by filling out the 
enclosed coupon and sending the same to us at 
once now while you have it in mind. 


HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
5202 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


I am interested in your plan to build up the race 
through the enlarged circulation of your excellent home 
magazine, and you may enter my subscription for one 
year for which find enclosed One Dollar, 
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AN OMISSION 

“Mamma,” said little Elsie, “Ruth 
says her name is in the Bible.’ 

“So it is, dear” 

“Isn’t my name in it?” 

“No, dear.’ 

“Didn’t God make me, Mamma?” 

“Why, yes, of course.” 

“Then, why didn’t He say something 
about it?” 





HE HAD IT WRITTEN DOWN 
The Sentinel—‘Halt! Who goes 
there?” 

Raw Recruit—“Sure, an’ it’s me.” 

The Sentinel—“Who’s me?” 

Raw Recruit—“Michael Cohen.” 

The Sentinel—“Advance, Cohen, and 
give the counter sign” 

Raw Recruit—“Sure, an’ I can’t: I 
left it in me office pants.” 





SHE WANTED ADVANCE INFORMATION 

“Mother,” said 6 year old Lola. “I’d 
like to ask your advice about some- 
thine that is very important.” 

“Well, dear, what is it?” asked the 
Mother. 

“After I get through school,” contin- 
ued the small miss. “what would you 
advise me to do while waiting for some 
man to propose?” 





CALL THE POLICE 

Haven—“I tell you what, Norton; 
T have the smartest wife you ever saw. 
Why. the other day, I gave her just 
barely enough money to go out and buy 
one dress and if you'll believe me, she 
came home with two. 

Norton—“That’s sharv, 
How did she manage it?” 

Haven—“Why, she bought one, and 
the other she had on when she went 
out.” 


all right: 





OVERHEARD AT PALM BEACH 

“There goes Mrs. Coyne. I wonder 
what she’s doing in Florida.” 

“She wants to get rid of her rheu- 
matism.” 

“But whv did she bring her three 
dauchters?” 

“Oh, she wants to get rid of them, 
too.” 





QUITE RIGHT 

Little Cullen was vulling the dog’s 
tail when his aunt said: 

“You musn’t do that, Cullen, he will 
bite vou.” 

“Oh, no.” renlied Cullen, “dogs don’t 
bite at this end.” 





KEFPING THE SAME HOURS 

Wife—“How ean you stay out late 
so many nights?” 

Hub—“Fasv. I got the habit when 
I was courting vou, my dear.” 

THERE’S A REASON 

Biones—“Did your wife enjoy her 
vacation?” 

Psmith—“You bet. I sent her to a 
nlace where the womer only had two 
gowns. She had three.” 





HARD TO PLEASE 

Doctor—*T think your wife needs a 
little chanve.” 

Mere Man—“Oh. no. Doctor, vou 
don’t know that woman. She’s never 
satisfied until she gets my last dollar.” 

A GERM STORY 

Doctor—“T am obliged to tell you. 
my dear ladv,. that the falling out of 
your child’s hair is caused by verms.” 

Mother—“Yes, doctor: I had thought 
of that same thing, In fact I have al- 
ready found a large number of them 
in his hair.” 





THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


If It’s Funny—Laugh! 


ABSENCE EXPLAINED 

A school teacher in the Philippines 
received this excuse from an absent 
pupil: “Dear Teacher: A thief stole 
father’s clothes last night. Father put 
on a!l of mother’s garments so he could 
go forth and chase the robber and 
mother is wearing everything else in 
the house except my hat. I will come 
back to school as soon as father catch- 
es the thief. 





WANTED IT ALL 
The actor dodged, as by his head 
A cabbage from the gallery sped. 
“Say, there,” he cried, “Will you 
Kindly throw the corned beef too?” 





ANSWERED 
May—“When does Rose expect to 
get married?” 
June—“Oh, every season.” 





A QUESTION ANSWERED 
Johnny—“Pa?” 
His Dad—“Yes, sonny.” 
Johnny—“Teacher says we're here 
to help others.” 
His Dad—“Of course we are.” 
Johnny—“Well,’ Pa, what are the 
others here for?” 
HE WASN’T SUPERSTITIOUS 
“Do you think it bad luck to pay the 
doctor in full?” 
“Why. certainly not. 
myself.” 


I’m a doctor 


NEVER TOO OLD 
Miss Exe—“Ma says I’m too young 
to marry.” 
Miss Doubleyou—“Well, you won't 
be by the time you get a proposal.” 





ALL THE HORRORS OF WAR 
Cora—“Flora is terribly worried.” 
Dora—“What’s the matter?” 
Cora—“She has just received word 

that her uncle’s second cousin whom 
she has never heard of before, has 
been wounded somewhere in France. 
War is terrible when it somes home to 
you like that.” 





CAN YOU BEAT IT? 
Mistress—“What is your name?” 
New Cook—“Mrs. Jackson.” 
Mistress—“Do you expect to be 

called Mrs. Jackson?” 
New Cook—“Oh, no, ma’am, that is 
not if you have an alarm clozk.” 
SOME COOK 
Mary went to cooking school, 
She thought it simply great; 
She made her pa a biscuit once— 
He used it for a paper weight. 





EASY 
Cholly—“A fortune teller told me 
that I’d marry a blonde woman within 
6 months. 
Miss Brew Nette—‘Why, I can eas- 
ily be a blonde in less time than that.” 





A GRAMMAR LESSON 

Loie’s uncle met her on the street 
one autumn day and asked her if she 
was going out with the rest of her 
schoolmates to pick nuts in the woods. 

“No,” veplied his eight year old 
niece, “I ain’t going.” 

“My dear,” said the uncle, “You 
must not say, ‘I aint going.‘” Then he 
proceeded to give her a little grammar 
lesson. “I am not going. You are not 
going. He is not going. We are not 
going. You are not going. They are 
not going.” “Now can you say all 
that?” 

“Sure I can,” replied Loie quite read- 
ily, “There ain’t nobody going.” 
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